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Siiiiflay 

(only) 


6  Months  Ending  September  30,  1916  392,483  619,023 

Below  appear  the  nine  Governrrrent  statements  of  circulation  of  The  Chicago  Tribune. 
Note  that  there  is  an  unbroken  record  of  increases: 
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Six  months 
Six  months 
Six  months 
Six .  months 
Six  months 
Six  months 
Six  months 
Six  months 
Six  months 


ending 

ending 

ending 

ending 

ending 

ending 

ending 

ending 

ending 


Sept.  30, 
Mar.  31, 
Sept.  30, 
Mar.  31, 
Sept.  30, 
Mar.  31, 
Sept.  30, 
Mar.  31, 
Sept..  30, 


1912 

1913 

1913 

1914 

1914 

1915 

1915 

1916 
1916 


Daily 

(Exclusive  of  Sunday] 

Sunday 

1  (Only) 

220,500 

304,325 

245,449 

363,119 

253,212 

366,918 

261,278 

406,556 

303,316 

459,728 

326,897 

534,848 

354,520 

558,396 

359,651 

585,934 

392,483 

619,023 

Advertising  Statistics 


For  the  first  nine  months  of  1916  The  Chicago  Tribune  printed  40,155.96  columns 
of  advertising,  a  gain  of  6,712.49  columns  over  the  corresponding  period  last  year, 
which  was  the  biggest  previous  year  in  its  history. 

The  Chicago  Tribune’s  volume  of  advertising  for  this  period  is  3,404.76  columns 
greater  than  the  combined  volume  of  the  other  Chicago  morning  and  Sunday 
papers. 

The  Chicago  Tribune’s  gain  for  this  period  is  2,625.87  columns  greater  than  the 
combined  gain  of  the  other  Chicago  morning  and  Sunday  papers  and  268.70 
columns  greater  than  the  combined  gain  of  all  the  Chicago  evening  papers. 

Onjicagu  dribtrag 

The  World’s  Greatest  Newspaper 

(Trade  Mark  Registered) 


New  York  State  Has  More 
Than  1,178,686  Homes 


jV/fR.  NATIONAL  ADVERTISER,  stop  a  moment  and  figure  out  what  New  York 
Homes  require  annually  for  maintenance!  Judge  by  what  it  costs  to  maintain 
YOUR  home.  Those  who  occupy  these  homes  buy  daily  immense  quantities  of: 


C'lothiiiK. 

Glanasvare, 

JLampa, 

Bas", 

Soaps, 

Biscnlts, 

Shorn, 

Honlrr,-, 

China, 

Urunhen, 

Radiators, 

Polish, 

Candies, 

.Silver, 

Brooms, 

Marble. 

Knamel  Ware, 

Breakfast  Food, 

llatn. 

Pictnrrn, 

Cut  iery. 

Cement, 

Paper, 

Poultry, 

Glorrn. 

Aotomobiiea, 

Mlrrprs, 

Lumber, 

Cloths, 

SewliiK  Machines, 

Bacon, 

Illankrtn, 

Golfera’  Ontfita, 

Bath  Tubs, 

Paints, 

Beef, 

Brdn, 

Jeweiry, 

Tiles, 

Varnish, 

Groceries, 

Eggs, 

ShrrtinKn, 

AVatrhea, 

Rubber  Goods, 

Hardware, 

Fruits, 

Butter, 

I.iiirnn, 

Ciorkn, 

Perfumery, 

Heaters, 

Bricks, 

Electrical  Appliances, 

Cheese, 

Carprtn, 

Stoves, 

Muslral  Instruments, 
Trunks, 

BruK". 

Cigars, 

Cigarettes, 

Tobacco, 

Hams, 

Canned  Goods. 

Knsrn, 

I.inolrani, 

Siikn, 

Curtaina, 

Chemicals, 

Dyes, 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  ’manv  indispensable  articles  required  to  maintain  a  present-dav  home. 
And  again,  MR.  NATIONAL  ADVERTISER,  think  of  THE  FOOD  CONSUMED  EVERY  TWENTY- 
FOUR  HOURS  BY  10,000,000  KEEN  NEW  YORK  APPETITES!  How  much  are  YOU  supplying? 
New  York  families  have  been  accustomed  for  years  to  turn  to  THEIR  OWN  NEWSPAPERS  FOR 
BUYING  INFORMATION.  Do  YOU  keep  them  informed  ? 

They  read  adv^ertisements  with  the  same  avidity  with  which  they  read  the  news. 

THIS  CUSTOM  HAS  BECOME  A  FIXED  HABIT.  Consequently  New  York  State  Newspapers 
are  New  York’s  most  successful  salesmen.  Each  faper  is  a  Star  Salesman. 

If  vou  want  to  get  in  touch  with  the  HEADS  of  these  New  York  Homes  when  they  are  in  a  buying 
mc^d,  ADVERTISE  IN  THIS  SELECTED  LIST,  WHICH  EFFE'CTIVELY  COVERS  AMERICA’S 
GREATEST  MARKET  PLACE. 
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Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  (M) . . . 

Paid 

Cir. 

38,514 

2,500 

Lines 

.06 

10,000 

Lines 

.06 

Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  (S) . . . . 

33,580 

.06 

.06 

Brooklyn  Eagle  (E)  3c . 

Brooklyn  Eagle  (S)  3c . 

•j  44,776 

.16 

.16 

Binghamton  Press- Leader  (E) . 

*28,761 

.07 

.05 

Buffalo  Courier-Enquirer  (M&E).... 

*102,568 

.14 

.12 

Buffalo  Courier- Enquirer  (S) . 

*101,795 

.14 

.12 

Corning  Evening  Leader  (E) . 

8,023 

.0193 

.015 

Elmira  Star-Gazette  (E) . 

20,432 

.035 

.03 

Gloversville  Herald  (M) . 

6,260 

.02 

.015 

Gloversville  Leader-Republican  (E). 

*5,714 

.0143 

.0108 

Ithaca  Journal  (E) . 

*6,804 

.035 

.015 

Jamestown  Post  (M) . . 

8,003 

.02 

.0157 

Middletown  Times-Press  . 

*5,222 

.0178 

.0107 

Mt.  Vernon  Daily  Argus  (E) . 

6,304 

.0214 

.015 

Newburgh  Journal  (E) . 

*5,076 

.0107 

.0107 

New  York  American  (M) . 

*329,984 

.40 

.38 

New  York  American  (S) . 

*705,224 

.60 

.57 

Paid 

2,500 

10,000 

Cir. 

Lines 

Lines 

New  York  Globe  (E) . 

.  *210,991 

.28 

21 

New  York  Herald  (M) . 

•  92.853  ^ 

.40 

.40 

New  York  Herald  (Sj . 

.50 

.50 

New  York  Evening  Post  (E) . 

.  *20,744 

.18 

.16 

New  York  Sun  (M) . 

•  1  *192,210 1 

.39 

.36 

New  York  Sun  tS) . 

.39 

.36 

New  York  Sim  (E) . 

.  *171,247 

.31 

.29 

New  York  Telegram  (E) . 

;}  207,663  j 

.285 

21 

New  York  Telegram  (S) . 

.20 

.18 

New  York  Times  (M) . 

New  York  Times  (S) . 

•  I  *340,904 

.50 

.45 

New  York  World  (M) . 

New  York  World  (S) . 

•  1  *398,894 

.40 

.40 

New  York  World  (E) . 

.  *404,858 

.40 

.40 

Rochester  Union  &  Advertiser  (E). 

38,452 

.10 

.06 

3,535,856 

6.1585 

5.7579 

♦Ratings  Government  Statement  October,  1916.  Other 
ratings  Government  Statement  April,  1916. 


The  Editor  and  Publisher  will  supply  Advertisers  who  want  further  information  on  marketing  conditions  and  selling  facilities  in  New'  York  State 
and  the  influence  of  its  strong  newspapers.  Write:  The  Editor  and  Publisher,  1117  World  Building,  N.  Y. 
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“A  SPLENDID  SUCCESS” 

Is  the  way  MR.  FRANK  CARREL,  President 
of  The  Telegraph  Printing  Company,  expresses 
himself  about  the  Monotype  after  one  year's  test 

THE  QUEBEC  DAILY  TELEGRAPH 
IS  ENTIRELY  MONOTYPED 

Mr.  Carrel  writes  as  follows  under  date  of  September  19,  1916 
‘  Sir.  J.  MAURY  dove.  President 

Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir :  About  one  year  ago  we  decided  to  change  our  typesetting  equipment  to  an 
all-Monotype  one.  To  be  candid,  it  seemed  like  doing  the  impossible  to  effect  a  more 
economic  system,  and  even  a  metre  efficient  one.  After  one  year’s  test,  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  change  has  been  a  splendid  success ^  financially  and 
otherwise. 

We  formerly  operated  six  slug  machines  and  one  Monotype  equipment.  The  slug 
machines  were  replaced  by  four  additional  Monotype  equipments,  making  five  com¬ 
plete  equipments  in  all.  While  this  equipment  was  materially  less  than  before,  it 
was  claimed  to  give  equal  service. 

We  made  the  change  from  slug  machines  to  Monotypes  without  any  inconvenience 
whatsoever.  The  operators  of  the  slug  machines  were  put  on  the  Monotypes,  which 
they  very  readily  mastered.  They  are  now  regularly  setting  over  5000  ems  per  hour, 
and  continue  to  improve  daily. 

We  have  installed  the  non-distribution  plan,  and  find  that  it  has  decreased  our 
operating  costs  very  materially,  notwithstanding  the  larger  volume  of  business  done. 

Since  the  installation  of  Monotypes,  the  system  of  running  the  plant  has  been  greatly 
improved  and  lost  motion  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  upkeep  is  compiara- 
tively  slight,  and  we  are  distinctly  pleased  with  the  service  rendered  by  your  Company. 

Advertisers  and  subscribers  alike  have  frequently  given  testimony  to  the  better 
appearance  of  the  Telegraph,  and  this  commendation  has  reflected  itself  in  increased 
business  from  advertisers  who  appreciate  the  better  typographical  display  of  their 
advertisements.  yours  very  truly, 

THE  TELEGRAPH  PRINTING  COMPANY 

Per  F1{.\NK  C.VKKKl” 

LANSTON  MONOTYPE  MACHINE  CO  •  PHILADELPHIA 

New  York:  World  Building  Chicago:  Rand-McNally  Building 

Boston:  Wentworth  Building  Toronto:  Luinsden  Building 

A.  T.  L.  Nussa:  Aguiar  110,  Havana,  Agent  for  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the  West  Indies 
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AS  WELL  AS  PEACE 


High  Speed  Straightline  Newspaper  Presses 


are  the  standard  for 


Reliability— Speed— Efficiency 


GOSS  SPECIAL  HIGH  SPEED  DOUBLE  SEXTUPLE  PRESS 

WITH  SIX  FOLDERS 

CAPACITY  216,000,  FOUR,  SIX  OR  EIGHT  PAGE  PAPERS  PER  HOUR 

BUILT  EXPRESSLY  FOR 


PARIS.  FRANCE 


LE  MATIN 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

CHICAGO,  Main  Office  and  Factory,  16th  St.  and  Ashland  Ave.  NEW  YORK,  220  West  42nd  St. 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO.  OF  ENGLAND,  LTD.,  HAYES,  MfDDLESEX 
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Issued  every  Saturday — forms  closing  at  ten  A.  M.  on  the  Friday  preceding  the  date  of  publication — by  The  Editor  and  Publisher  Co.,  Suite  1117,  New  York 
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lisher,  1901;  TTie  Editor  and  Publisher  and  The  Journalist,  1907.  James  Wright  Brown,  President;  Edwin  Doddridge  DeWitt,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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STEELE  SAYS  NEWS  gRINT  CRISIS  IS  HERE 

Secretary  of  News  Print  Manufacturers’  Association,  in  Interview  for  The  EDITOR  AND  PUB¬ 
LISHER,  Declares  Shortage  Has  Reached  Danger  Point,  and  That  Publishers  Will  be 
Forced  to  Standardize  Economies  and  Raise  Advertising  Rates  in  Self-Protection. 


FOH  the  first  time  since  the  news 
inint  situation  has  become  acute, 
(’i.  F.  Steele,  secretary  of  the 
News  I ’l  int  .Manufacturers’  Association, 
has  consented  to  discuss  the  problem  of 
white  paper  shortage  which  now  con¬ 
fronts  every  newspaper  publisher  in 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Steele’s  position 
with  the  news  print  manufacturing  in¬ 
terests  is  analogous  to  that  of  Lincoln 
H.  Palmer  as  manager  of  the  American 
.■Vewspaper  Publishers’  Association,  and 
his  ideas  at  this  critical  time  are  of  the 
utmost  importance,  since  they  embody 
'be  viewpoint  of  the  men  on  whom  th« 
publishers  must  rely  for  the  white  paper 
they  will  use  in  the  future. 

.Mr.  Steele  informs  Thu  Korron  ani> 
Prui.isHEK  that  the  bottom  of  the  re¬ 
serve  supply  of  news  print  has  been 
reached,  and  that,  whether  they  wish  to 
or  not,  publishers  must  reduce  co’nsump- 
tlon  to  avoid  shortage,  otherwise  some 
of  them  will  have  to  suspend.  He 
states  that  at  the  conference  between 
publishers  and  paper  manufacturers 
held  last  April,  at  the  request  of  the 
paper  makers,  the  attitude  of  the  latter 
was  resented,  and  the  warning  of  the 
identical  condition  that  now  faces  the 
publishers  was  ignored. 

The  remedy  for  the  present  sit¬ 
uation,  he  states,  lies  in  a  radical  re¬ 
duction  in  the  size  of  newspapers,  to 
bring  the  demand  within  the  limit  of  the 
mills,  and,  in  order  to  aid  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  he  suggests  an  increase  in  adver- 
ti.sing  rates  to  keep  down  the  size  of 
the  advertisements,  the  standardization 
of  the  newspaper  business  along  the 
lines  suggested  editorially  by  The  Edi- 
ToK  AND  Publisher  last  week,  and  the 
utilization  of  the  various  editorial  as¬ 
sociations  as  business  organizations 
through  which  all  supplies  may  be  pur¬ 
chased. 

Mr.  Steele’s  attention  was  called  to 
some  comments  in  various  papers  re¬ 
garding  the  conference  between  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  of  his  as.sociation  and 
Edward  N.  Hurley,  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  at  the 
Union  League  Club,  in  this  city,  Thurs¬ 
day,  September  14,  and  he  was  asked  to 
comment  on  them.  Replying,  he  said: 

"The  report  of  the  interview  given 
out  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commisfiion 
in  Washington  is  correct  and  proper  in 
every  way,  but  some  of  the  comments 
and  explanations  made  by  newspapers 
have  enlarged  unduly  on  some  of  the 
things  which  occurred  at  this  meeting. 
For  example,  it  is  stated  that  the  news 
print  paper  manufacturers  are  anxious 
to  have  another  interview  with  the 
newspaper  publishers.  It  is  not  true 
that  we  are  anxious  to  obtain  a  con¬ 
ference  with  the  publishers  to  discuss 


GEORGE  P,  STEELE, 
Secultary,  News  Print  Manufacturers* 


Association. 

— Uy  Courtesy  o/  Coyer,  Ine. 


plans  for  cooperation  in  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  the  supply  of  news  print  paper, 
but  we  are  entirely  willing  to  meet  a 
committee  of  responsible  publishers, 
and  so  stated  our  position  to  Mr.  Hur¬ 
ley.  We  have  not  forgotten  the  con¬ 
ference  which  was  brought  about  at  our 
request  on  April  5  last. 

manufacturers  foresaw  paper  shortage. 

“Early  in  the  year  we  foresaw  the 
present  shortage.  The  demand  for 
white  paper  was  Increasing  at  an  enor¬ 
mous  rate,  in  many  cases  in  excess  of 
contracts.  The  supply  of  sulphite  or 
chemical  pulp  wp.s  greatly  reduced,  and 
our  mills  were  running  to  capacity, 
with  no  sign  of  a  decrease  in  consump¬ 
tion.  The  news  print  manufacturers, 
who  always  sought  to  accumulate  a 
surplus  during  the  summer  months,  to 
piotect  publishers  during  the  fall  and 
winter  months,  when  the  demand  Is 
greater  than  at  any  other  period  in  the 
year,  became  alarmed.  The  situation 
was  grave.  We  were  approaching  a 
'crisis, -and,  unless  something  was. done 
to  curtail  the  demand,  to  conserve  the 


.“upply,  we  could  see  that  there  would 
l)c  a  shortage  that  would  .seriou.sly  af¬ 
fect  newspapers,  not  only  with  regard 
to  the  quantity  they  might  desire,  but 
ns  to  the  price,  for  it  must  be  perfect¬ 
ly  apparent  to  any  reasonalde  man, 
that  where  there  is  a  shortage  of  ma¬ 
terial — a  demand  in  excess  of  the  sup¬ 
ply,  w'ith  first  one  and  then  the  other 
bidding  at  a  higher  rate  to  get  what 
the  other  fellow  wants  and  must  have, 
that  Increased  prices  naturally  result. 
That  was  what  we  thought  we  could 
see  in  the  future,  and  it  was  a  con¬ 
dition  we  wanted  to  prevent. 

"We  thought  the  best  way  would  be  to 
call  a  conference  of  the  publishers,  and 
state  the  case  frankly,  and  suggest  that 
they  put  Into  practice  economics  that 
would  les.sen  the  demand  upon  the 
mills,  and  relieve  them  of  the  burden 
to  which  they  were  being  forced.  In 
order  that  the  supply  might  be.  If  not 
In  excess  of  the  demand,  at  least  equal 
to  It.  That  was  the  thought  that 
prompted  the  news  print  manufactur¬ 
ers  when  they  called  for  a  conference. 


It  was  our  idea  that  we  would  state 
the  case  frankly,  and  .seek  from  the 
newspapers  the  cooperation  necessary 
to  prevent  the  very  condition  that  now 
confronts  the  press  of  the  United 
States. 

“We  made  formal  application  to  the 
management  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers’  Association,  requesting 
that  a  committee  of  that  As.sociation 
meet  with  the  executive  committee  of 
our  A.s.sociation  for  the  di.scussion  of 
common  prol)lems.  After  some  delay 
we  were  Informed  that  the  directors  of 
the  American  Newspaper  I’ublishers’ 
■V.ssociation  would  not  ai)polnt  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  meet  us,  and  that  any  con¬ 
ference  which  might  be  held  would 
have  to  l)e  an  informal  conference  of 
individuals.  We  pocketed  our  pride  on 
this  proposition  and  consented  to  this 
plan,  and  on  April  Bth  a  meeting  was 
held,  at  which  time  there  were  present 
for  the  newspaper  pul)lishers  the  fol¬ 
lowing  men: 

at  the  APRIL  CONFERENCE. 

“Herbert  Rridgman,  of  the  Rrooklyn 
Standard  Union;  Hopewell  Rogers,  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News;  John  Stuart 
Hryan,  of  the  Richmond  (Va.),  Newii^ 
lA'ader;  PI.  P.  Call,  of  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce;  J.  F.  MacKay, 
of  the  Toronto  (Can.)  Globe;  J.  E.  At- 
kin.son,  of  the  Toronto  Daily  Star;  W. 
S.  Jones,  of  the  Minneapoll.s  Journal; 
R.  15.  McCormick,  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une;  Rradford  Merrill,  of  the  New 
York  American;  Ja.son  Rogers,  of  the 
New  York  Globe,  and  Lincoln  15.  Palm¬ 
er,  manager  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Puldishers’  Association;  and  on  the 
part  of  the  news  print  paper  manu¬ 
facturers  there  were  present:  P.  T. 
Dodge,  president,  International  Paper 
Co.,  New  York:  George  Chahoon,  presi¬ 
dent,  I.aurentide  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand 
Mere,  Canada;  G.  H.  P.  Gould,  presi¬ 
dent,  St.  Regis  Paper  Company,  Water- 
town,  New  York;  E.  W.  Backus,  presi¬ 
dent,  Minne.sota  &  Ontario  Power  Co., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  George  H.  Mead, 
president,  Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper 
Mills,  Ltd.,  Dayton,  O.,  and  my.self. 

“We  explained  the  situation  careful¬ 
ly,  frankly,  and  with  the  utmost  candor. 
There  was  nothing  to  conceal  then — 
there  is  nothing  to  conceal  now.  Wo 
asked  the  publishers  at  that  conference 
to  cooperate,  and  suggested  then  that 
they  adopt  the  identical  measures  that 
they  arc  advocating  now,  to  prevent 
the  very  condition  with  which  they  are 
at  the  present  time  confronted.  We 
thought  that  that  was  the  proper  way. 
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“Imagine  our  surprise,  when  we 
learned  that  the  attitude  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  was  one  of  resentment!  There 
were  members  present  who  gave  us 
plainly  to  understand  that  they  con¬ 
sidered  that  we  were  interfering  with 
their  business,  attempting  to  dictate  to 
them  on  matters  of  policy  and  to  tell 
them  how  they  should  conduct  their 
affairs.  Our  suggestions  were  coldly 
received. 

“We  explained  that  the  larger  pub¬ 
lishers  would  not  be  affected  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  smaller,  but  in¬ 
evitably  all  would  be  affected  to  some 
extent,  and  we  gave  facts  of  production 
and  demand  to  back  up  our  statements, 
but,  as  I  have  stated,  our  suggestions 
were  not  taken  seriously,  were  not 
adopted — were  even  resented. 

IUtAI)FORI>  MERRILL  FORESAW  SHORTAGE. 

“I  want  to  say,  in  this  respect,  that 
l{ra<lford  Merrill,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  .American,  who  was  pre.sent  at 
that  meeting,  with  rare  judgment  and 
keen  insight,  grasped  the  situation,  and 
fully  appreciated  the  dangers  ahead. 
He  could  read  the  future  in  the  figures 
we  presented,  could  foretell  it  by  the 
hi.story  of  the  past,  and  he  coincided 
with  us.  Had  the  sentiment  of  that 
meeting  been  in  accoi^  with  the  thought 
of  .Mr.  Merrill,  publishers  would  not  to- 
<lay  l>e  confronted  by  such  a  serious 
condition,  which  is  of  their  own  mak¬ 
ing,  and  for  which  they  have  only 
themselves  to  blame.  So,  having  in 
mind  the  conference  of  April  5,  called  at 
our  request,  and  remembering  the  cold¬ 
ness  of  our  reception  and  the  fact  that 
our  sugge.stions  were  treated  not  only 
lightly,  but  were  resented,  you  cannot 
blame  us  if  we  are  not  anxious  to  seek 
another  meeting.  We  asked  for  that 
conference,  prompted  by  the  be.st  of 
motive.s,  and  in  order  that  we  might 
prevent  the  very  thing  for  which  we 
are  now  blamed,  and  which  might  have 
iHjen  avoided  if  the  publishers  had  taken 
ill  that  time  the  steps  which  necessity 
i.s  compelling  them  to  take  now.” 

“There  is  a  normal  increase  of  about 
6  per  cent,  in  consumption,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  figures  given  out  by  the 
.V.  N.  P.  A.,  an  annual  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction  of  only  8-10  of  one  per  cent. 
Why  haven’t  the  mills  increased  their 
output  to  a  point  equal  to  the  demand, 
ill  order  to  have  in  a  measure  prevented 
this  condition?” 

I.vntEASEI)  PRODUCTION  VERY  SMALL. 

"The  figures  you  quote  are  absolutely 
correct.  The  mills  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  suppiy,  for  the  reason  that  the 
manufacturers  have  been  antagonized 
so  generally  by  the  newspapers.  The 
pi-’ce  of  news  print  has  been  very  low 
for  a  great  many  years.  Newspapers 
have  sought  constantly  to  obtain  a  low¬ 
er  market,  have  criticised  and  fought 
the  mills,  have  urged  legi.slatioii  advei se 
to  the  interest  of  the  mill  owners,  and 
have  carried  on  campaigns  of  antagon¬ 
ism,  not  only  during  the  present  crisis, 
but  for  a  number  of  years  back.  The 
manufacturers  of  news  print  have  been 
given  more  than  one  black  eye  by  the 
newsiiapers, 

“In  the  face  of  this  opposition, 
this  resentment,  and  antagonism,  it 
is  not  strange  that  men  have  not 
embarked  on  the  construction  of  addi¬ 
tional  mills  to  supply  an  indu.stry  which 
held  them  at  arms’  length,  that  fought 
them  at  every  turn,  that  advocated  ad¬ 
verse  legi.slation,  investigation,  pro.se- 
cution,  tariff  changes,  and  the  like,  that 
have  con.stantly  hampered,  disturbed, 
and  kept  the  news  print  industry  in  a 
state  of  business  uncertainty.  So,  with 
the  natural  Increase  In  the  demand  for 
paper  on  aJl  sides,  It  Is  not  to  be  won¬ 


dered  that  the  news  print  mills  should 
go  into  the  making  of  kraft  and  other 
grades  of  paper,  in  which  chere  is  de¬ 
cidedly  more  profit,  and  to  which  profit 
there  is  no  opposition  on  the  part  of 
consumers,  who  are  glad  to  get  the  sup¬ 
ply  at  what  they  consider  a  reasonable 
price,  who  do  not  fight  the  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  whose  attitude  is  one  of  ap¬ 
preciation,  rather  than  one  of  antagon¬ 
ism.  New  mills  constructed  have  been 
utilized  for  other  grades  of  paper,  to 
such  an  extent  that,  in  the  past  seven 
years,  there  has  only  been  an  average 
increase  in  the  production  of  news  print 
of  67  tons  a  day — whereas  the  increase 
should  have  been  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
cent,  a  year. 

“But,  the  publishers  must  not  blame 
capitalists  if  they  take  the  papers  at 
their  word,  and  deciine  to  engage  in  a 
business  that  is  constantly  being  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  newspapers,  and  which 
the  newspapers,  by  their  attitude  and 
opposition,  are  endeavoring  to  make 
more  unprofitable. 

CORROBORATES  L.  B.  PALMER’S  FIGURES. 

“In  this  respect,  I  want  to  say  that 
the  figures  compiled  by  Lincoln  E.  Pal¬ 
mer,  manager  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association,  are  cor¬ 
rect,  and  I  want  to  say  that  I  believe 
that  Mr.  Palmer  is  actuated  by  the  best 
and  highest  of  motives.  He  has  investi¬ 
gated  this  matter  thoroughly,  and  from 
an  impartial  standpoint.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  to  grasp  the  significance  of 
the  increasing  demand  for  white  paper, 
and  the  failure  of  the  mills  to  respond 
to  the  steady  increase.  Mr.  Palmer,  as 
manager  for  his  excellent  organization , 
not  only  saw  this  situation  months  and 
months  ago,  but  he  warned  publishers. 
Had  the  publishers,  the  members  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  given  the  matter  the  same 
thought,  or  had  they  considered  the 
subject  and  concentrated  on  it  as  did 
Mr.  Palmer,  the  present  crisis  might 
have  been  averted. 

“Evidently  they  did  not  accept  his 
view  of  the  situation,  either,  though 
events  have  proved  that  his  calculations 
were  accurate  to  a  decimal.  So,  pub¬ 
lishers  have  had  not  only  the  warning 
of  their  own  manager,  which  they  have 
ignored,  but  they  have  had  the  warn¬ 
ing  of  the  manufacturers,  who  earnest¬ 
ly,  honestly,  and  in  a  spirit  of  pierfect 
candor,  sought  to  Impart  it  to  them  in 
a  conference,  where  the  situation  could 
be  talked  over  in  the  friendliest  man¬ 
ner.  In  the  meantime,  we  have  tried  in 
very  way  possible  to  speed  up  our  mills 
to  prevent  the  crisis  which  the  publish¬ 
ers  themselves  have  brought  on,  and 
which  they  could  have  averted.  When 
we  wanted  cooperation,  they  were  hos¬ 
tile,  they  have  lieen  hostile  since,  and 
are  hostile  now.” 

“What  has  been  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  white  paper,  Mr.  Steele?” 

SMALL  PUBLISHERS  SUFFER  MOST. 

"To  the  large  newspapers,  there  has 
lieen,  except  in  a  few  cases,  very  little 
increase,  for  the  rea-son  that  they  are 
protected  by  contract.  The  Increase 
has  been  felt  more  by  the  small  pub¬ 
lisher — the  man  who  prints  a  small 
town  daily,  or  a  weekly,  who  hats  not 
contracted,  or  who  does  not  consume 
sufficient  to  make  it  to  his  interest  to 
contract.  These  publishers  buy  in  the 
open  market,  at  .such  times  as  their 
requirements  neces.sitate,  and  usually 
through  jobbers  or  agents.  For  that 
very  reason,  they  pay  a  higher  price, 
for,  necessarily,  the  jobber’s  commis¬ 
sion  Is  added  to  the  price.  The  jobber 
who  supplies  him  must  carry  all  sizes, 
for  all  newspapers  are  not  of  the  same 
size. 

•  "Some  Jobbers  must  keep  a  large 


stock,  to  be  in  a  position  to  give  the 
printer  who  wants  his  supplies  in 
bundles,  the  required  amount  on  short 
notice,  and  it  is  frequently  the  case 
that  of  several  papers  published  in  a 
town,  no  two  will  use  stock  of  the  same 
size,  color,  or  weight.  All  this  adds  to 
the  price,  and  increases  the  problem. 
Now,  when  there  is  an  actual  short¬ 
age,  the  price  is  increased,  and  that 
explains  why,  in  the  present  crisis, 
which  is  rapidly  growing  more  acute, 
the  small  publisher  is  paying  book  pa¬ 
per  piices  for  news  print,  when  he 
should  be  getting  it  at  only  a  very 
moderate  increase  over  his  former 
cost. 

“The  large  publisher  can  protect 
himself  to  better  advantage,  because 
he  can  contract  for  a  year,  has  more 
revenue,  and  more  room  in  which  to 
turn  around.  The  smaller  publisher, 
further  removed  from  the  market  and 
sources  of  supply,  finds  it  cheaper  even 
with  the  present  high  prices,  to  pay 
the  increase,  than  to  travel  about  seek¬ 
ing  better  quotations.” 

“What  will  be  the  actual  increase  in 
price,  to  the  larger  publishers  when 
their  present  contracts  expire  in  De¬ 
cember  and  January?” 

PRICES  WILL  BE  HIGHER. 

“That  is  difficult  to  state  at  this 
time,”  replied  Mr.  Steele.  “So  large  a 
proportion  of  the  contracts  for  supply 
of  news  print  paper  of  the  larger  pub¬ 
lishers  runs  for  the  calendar  year,  that 
there  has  been  no  tremendous  increase 
in  the  price  paid  by  the  larger  publish¬ 
ers  up  to  this  time,  on  the  average.  In 
fact,  I  should  be  very  much  surprised 
if  on  the  average  the  price  now  be¬ 
ing  paid  by  those  who  hold  annual  con¬ 
tracts  is  B  per  cent,  higher  than  it  was 
a  year  ago.  The  expense  of  making 
news  print  paper  has  increased  tremen¬ 
dously  and  is  still  increasing. 

“One  of  the  most  serious  questions 
facing  the  manufacturer  of  news  print 
paper  to-day  is  the  supply  of  his  pulp 
wood  for  next  year.  It  is  conceded  fully 
that  the  cost  of  pulp  wood  next  year 
will  be  tremendously  increased  iover 
what  it  has  been  for  a  number  of  years. 
At  the  present  time  the  selling  price  of 
pulp  wood  in  Canada  is  about  10  per 
cent,  higher  than  the  price  ruling  a 
year  ago,  and  with  t^ie  labor  situation 
as  It  :n,  there  is  more  fear  in  the  minds 
of  news  print  paper  manufacturers 
that  they  may  not  be  able  to  get  their 
supply  of  pulp  wood  for  next  year  at 
any  price,  rather  than  that  they  will 
have  to  pay  an  increased  price  for  this 
important  raw  material.  With  a  de¬ 
mand  from  foreign  countries  at  prices 
nearly  double  the  present  price  being 
charged  for  news  print  in  this  country, 
there  is  little  likelihod  of  prices  being 
named  which  will  be  anywhere  near 
as  low-  as  they  have  been  for  years 
past,” 

“Shouldn’t  all  publishers  buy  direct 
from  the  mills,  rather  than  through 
jobbers ?” 

“They  .should.” 

“Will  the  mills  be  willing  to  deal  with 
them?” 

“They  will.” 

“This  applies  to  large  and  small  pub- 
li.shers  ?” 

“.\s  I  stated  before,  the  requirements 
of  some  publl.shers  are  .so  small  that 
they  cannot  contract  to  advantiige.  Let 
me  illustrate:  Here  in  one  tpwn  in  the 
North  we  find  a  man  who  prints  a  five- 
column,  four-page  weekly.  In  the  South 
one  who  prints  an  eight-page,  seven- 
column  weekly,  in  another  town  sev¬ 
eral  papers  of  the  same  number  of 
pages  and  columns  to  the  page,  but  all 
(firiying  different  sized  margins,  and 
no  two  sheets  of  the  same  basis  cf 
weight.  One  man  may  use  one  top  cf 


paper  •  a  year — a  large  amount  tor 
many  weekly  publishers,  while  ocher.<! 
consume  ten  to  twenty  bundles  a  year 
It  is  manifest  that  a  mill  cannot  take 
an  order  for  a  single  bundle  of  paper 
— and  many  papers  buy  only  one  bundle 
at  a  time.  So  these  men  buy  through 
the  jobber,  who  has  to  carry  a  stock  in 
supply  of  all  sizes  to  meet  demands.” 

“Then,  the  small  publisher  will  be  af¬ 
fected  more  than  the  larger  one?” 

SOUGHT  FEDERAL  INQUIRY. 

“Exactly,”  replied  Mr.  Steele.  “That 
is  one  of  the  points  we  brought  out  at 
the  conference  of  the  puWishers  last 
April,  w'hen  our  advances  were  resented. 
That  is  the  very  point  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  making,  and  that 
is  the  point  we  had  in  mind  when  we 
asked  that  an  inquiry  be  made  into  the 
news  print  manufacturing  industry. 
Please  to  remember  that  we  sought  this 
inquiry.  There  had  been  so  mucli  talk, 
that  we  felt  that,  in  justice  to  ourselves, 
the  facts  should  be  laid  bare  by  an  im¬ 
partial  Federal  investigation. 

“We  foresaw  the  condition  that  would 
confront  these  small  publishcr.s,  who 
have  their  all  invested  in  their  plants, 
unless  the  attitude  of  the  larger  con¬ 
sumers  of  print  changed.  We  asked,  in 
the  interest  of  the  little  fellow,  who  was 
not  in  so  good  a  position  to  protect 
himself,  that  the  larger  consumers  so 
curtail  their  demands,  and  .so  reduce 
consumption,  that  the  demand  would 
be  brought  within  the  capacity  of  the 
mills  to  produce,  and  thus  protect  the 
small  new’spaper  man,  who,  just  now,  is 
suffering  and  is  paying  book-paper 
prices  for  print,  because  the  laige  con¬ 
sumers  have  selfishly  thought  of  them¬ 
selves  first.  They  are  beginning  to 
think  of  the  small  fellow's  now,  when 
their  own  supply  is  threatened.” 

“Isn’t  there  any  way  by  which  it  will 
be  possible  for  the  small  publi.shors  to 
get  mill  prices  and  eliminate  the  job¬ 
ber?” 

“There  is.” 

“What  would  you  suggest?” 

THE  W'AY  OUT  FOR  SMALL  PUBLISHERS. 

“The  remedy  is  simple,”  Mr.  Hteele 
said.  “If  the  small  publishers  will  util¬ 
ize  their  editorial  associations  as  busi¬ 
ness  organizations,  they  can  divorce 
themselves  of  nearly  all  of  the  troubles 
of  high  prices.  This  is  a  simple  jiropo- 
sition,  and  when  the  remedy  is  so  ap¬ 
parent,  it  is  amazing  to  understand  why 
it  is  so  steadily  ignored.  Each  associa¬ 
tion  should  employ  a  manager  who  will 
collect  data  as  to  the  supplies  reciuired 
by  each  and  every  member,  and  then, 
in  the  name  of  the  as.sociation,  contract 
for  sufficient  paper  to  carry  them  all 
through  the  year.  In  this  w'ay,  jiapcr 
stock  may  be  ordered  in  carload  lots, 
shipped  to  a  central  point  as  supplies 
are  desired,  much  cheaper  than  is  pos¬ 
sible  in  any  other  way.  This  plan  would 
apply  to  all  of  the  purchases  of  every¬ 
thing  the  newspapers  buy.” 

“Arc  there  any  other  economies  that 
you  can  suggest  that  would  be  of  l)c;ic- 
fit  to  the  publishers?” 

EDITOR  and  PUBLISHER  PLAN  ENIK)R.SE!i. 

“The  Editor  and  Publisher  hit  the 
nail  squarely  on  the  head  in  last  Sat¬ 
urday’s  issue,  in  its  leading  editorial,  in 
which  it  stated  that  out  of  the  present 
crisis  there  should  emerge  a  plan  for 
standardizing  the  newspaper  business. 
'The  present  crisis  may  be  e  blessing  in 
di.sgui.so.  The  Editor  and  Publisher 
certainly  struck  the  keynote  then 
There  should  be  standardization.  In  no 
other  business  in  the  world,  warned  as 
the  newspaper  men  were  w.irned,  wouM 
such  a  crisis  have  been  permitted  to 
rea.i'h  this  point.  In  every  other  line, 
(Concluded  on  Page  27.) 
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WIDE  DISCUSSION  OVER  | 
PRESIDENT  HILL’S  PLAN 

4dverti.“ing  Agents  of  Philailelpliia, 
Baltimore,  and  Pittsburgh  Give  Their 
Opinions  as  to  Wisdom  of  Splitting 
Account  of  American  Tobacco  Com¬ 
pany — Variance  of  Views. 
Phiuvukt.phia,  October  4. — Philadel¬ 
phia  ailvei'tising  men  are  generally  in¬ 
clined  to  approve  of  the  plan  of  Presi¬ 
dent  P.  Hill,  of  the  American  To¬ 
bacco  Company,  to  divide  its  adver¬ 
tising  among  a  greater  number  of  agen¬ 
cies  and  feel  that  logically  a  portion  of 
it  should  come  this  way.  There  is  u 
rumor  alloat  that  one  of  the  largest 
agencie.s  is  likely  to  obtain  a  look-in 
and  if  the  contract  materializes  it  will 
be  the  first  to  be  given  by  the  company 
•  to  a  local  agency.  But  if  the  American 
Tobacco  ('ompany  has  not  so  far  thrown 
bouquets  this  w'ay,  it  is  not  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  two  of  the  most  widely 
adverti.scd  tobaccos,  “Velvet  Joe”  of  the 
Liggett  &  Myers  Company  and  “Prince 
Albert”  of  the  U.  J.  Reynolds  Company, 
owe  much  of  their  lustre  to  Philadel¬ 
phia:  coi)y  for  the  former  being  written 
by  Richard  Foley  and  for  the  latter  by 
T.  15.  Cramer,  once  auto  editor  of  the 
Inquirer  and  now  with  Ayer  &  Son. 

Within  the  past  six  months  the 
Schulte  Cigar  Company  of  New  York 
has  begun  operations  for  a  chain  of 
stores  in  this  city  which  are  popularly 
.suppo.sod  to  be  getting  ready  to  give 
the  United  Cigar  Company  a  lively 
run.  Within  a  few  w'eeks,  it  is  expect¬ 
ed,  there  will  be  over  forty  stores  under 
way.  This  is  interesting  advertising 
news. 

HI>OOMINGUALE  APPROVES  PLAN. 

Charles  Bloomingdale,  of  the  Bloom- 
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“You  Wouldn’t  Print  a  Notice  of  My  Wife's  Briixie  Party  for  the  Bene- 


ingdale-Weiler  Agency,  in  the  Crozer  fit  of  the  Belgian  Sufferers,  SO  STOl’  MY  PAPER.” 


RAILROADS  TRYING  OUT 
SOME  "GOOD  WILL"  ADS 

Illinois  the  Experimental  Ground  in 
Effort  to  Create  Friendly  Public  Senti¬ 
ment  Through  Newspaper  Puhlicily — 
Thirty-six  Companies  are  Participat¬ 
ing  in  the  Unique  Campaign. 

Chicago,  October  3.  —  Plans  are 
being  pushed  by  railroads  operating  in 
Illinois  for  a  wide  extension  of  tho 
“good  will”  advertising  campaign  that 
was  started  last  January.  Although 
work  is  just  in  its  infancy,  the  railroads 
are  now  spending  nearly  $12,000  a 
month  for  this  kind  of  advertising  in 
300  Illinois  newspapers. 

Illinois  is  being  made  the  experimen¬ 
tal  ground  of  a  united  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  thirty-six  participating  railroads 
to  create  a  friendly  public  sentiment 
through  publicity  and  allied  methods. 

The  Bureau  of  Railway  Publicity  of 
Illinois,  with  offices  in  Chicago,  is  the 
organization  that  was  formed  by  the 
railroads  nine  months  ago  to  carry  out 
their  purpose.  The  Bureau  and  its  ac¬ 
tivities  are  said  to  be  unique  in  the 
United  States.  The  railroad  presidents, 
however,  have  been  so  impres.sed  with 
the  .success  of  the  Illinois  experiment 
that  they  are  contemplating  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  bureaus  in  other  States. 

The  sole  aim  of  the  railways,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  announcement,  is  to  make 
a  joint  appeal  for  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  between  themselves  and  the  pub¬ 
lic.  In  carrying  out  this  purpose  they 
have  run  a  remarkable  series  of  adver¬ 
tisements  in  the  leading  Chicago  and  Il¬ 
linois  papers. 

The  bureau  is  in  charge  of  Anderson 
Pace,  formerly  advertising  manager  for 
Butler  Bros,  and  more  recently  indus¬ 


Huilding,  who  is  not  handling  any  to¬ 
bacco  accounts,  heartily  approved  the 
Hill  plan,  a  compliment  which  has  the 
virtue  of  being  entirely  distinterested. 
He  controls  three-fourths  of  the  real 
estate  advertising  in  Philadelphia  and 
is  known  besides  as  the  author  of 
“Facts  and  Fallacies,”  which  appear 
twice  a  week  in  many  newspapers  in 
Pennsylvania. 

“The  more  points  of  view  represented, 
the  better,”  he  said.  “With  300  brands 
to  lx>  pushed,  the  new  arrangement 
promises  the  greatest  pos.sible  snap  and 
punch.  With  the  old  system,  even  with 
different  copy-writers  personally  con¬ 
ducting  each  brand  through  the  country, 
there  would  be  still  a  certain  agency 
hall-mark. 

“Every  advertising  man  who  amounts 
to  anything  has  his  own  particular 
methods,  knowledge,  and  style,  and  wide 
di.stribution  of  the  whole  account  will 
not  only  corner  every  available  idea  and 
sidling  argument,  but  Is  bound  to  create 
sporting  competition  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  advertising  men.  Not  who  can 
pry  off  the  mo.st  busincs.s,  but  who  can 
produce  the  best  results,  you  under¬ 
stand.  It’s  a  great  inspiration,  as  I 
look  at  it.” 

WHAT  they  say  IN  BALTIMORE. 

In  Baltimore,  Md.,  consensus  of  opin¬ 
ion  of  adverti.sing  agencies  favors  the 
plan  of  splitting  the  adverti.sing  appro¬ 
priation  as  adopted  by  the  American 
Tobacco  Conipany. 

Harry  B.  Green,  of  the  Green-Lucas 
Agency,  said  he  had  read  with  much  In- 
tere.st  the  plan  of  the  American  Tobac¬ 
co  Company  and  thought  the  adoption 
of  its  advertising  plan  was  a  wise  ac¬ 
tion.  Supporting  his  opinion  he  said 
that  dividing  the  appropriation  calised 
a  keen  competition  to  achieve  the  be.st 


this  item  of  its  busine.ss  special  atten¬ 
tion,  and  that  this  must  result  in  more 
carefully  prepared  copy  than  if  one 
concern  handled  the  entire  business. 

George  Deatel  asked;  “What  interest 
should  I  have  in  how  the  American  To¬ 
bacco  ('ompany  handles  its  advertising 
business?  It  is  no  concern  of  mine.” 

Jacob  G.  Moses,  head  of  the  Moses 
Advertising  Service,  said;  “This  thing 
of  matching  wits  is  a  good  one.  It 
makes  for  healthy  stimulation  of  sound 
ideas  and  assures  a  number  of  angles 
on  the  same  subject.  Where  an  agency 
is  actively  in  competition  with  another 
or  others  on  the  same  advertiser’s  prod¬ 
ucts,  it  should  serve  to  bring  both  agen¬ 
cies’  work  up  to  a  higher  degree  of  ef¬ 
ficiency." 

li.  E.  Lynch,  of  the  Moffett-Lynch 
Advertising  Company,  said; 

“The  method  recently  adopted  by  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  of  placing 
the  handling  of  their  various  brands  of 
tobacco  in  the  hands  of  a  like  number 
of  agents  seems  to  be  but  a  sensible 
busine.ss  move. 

“However  good  and  great  any  agen¬ 
cy  may  be,  it  still  has  its  limitations, 
and  certainly  an  attempt  to  do  real  con¬ 
structive  work  on  each  of  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  accounts  of  similar  lines  and  for 
one  company  is,  to  say  the  least,  'some' 
proposition. 

"Any  man  or  combination  of  men  will 
plan  better  and  work  harder  if  they 
realize  that  their  competitors  are  try¬ 
ing  to  produce  better  results  on  a  sim¬ 
ilar — or  identical — proposition.” 

DEAN  MILBOURNB  SAYS  DIVIDE. 

L.  Jeff  Milbourne,  dean  cf  newspapier 
adverti.sing  men  in  Baltimore,  thinks 
the  plan  adopted  by  the  American  To- 


effcctive  for  results  than  by  giving  one 
concern  a  monopoly  in  placing  the  busi¬ 
ness  covering  many  brands  of  the  to¬ 
bacco  product. 

J.  R.  Moffett,  of  the  Moffett-Lynch 
Advertising  Company,  said; 

“It  is  my  opinion  that  the  effect  of 
the  American  Tobacco  Company’s  new 
policy  in  placing  its  advertising  through 
a  large  number  of  agencies  will  be  to 
the  decided  advantage  of  that  com¬ 
pany.  It  will  Inevitably  place  at  its  dis¬ 
posal  a  wealth  of  new  material  which 
could  be  obtained  in  no  other  way.  This 
opinion,  of  course,  presupposes  a  cen¬ 
tral  advertising  department  of  the  high¬ 
est  type — a  ‘clearing  house’  of  ideas  so 
that  errors  in  policy  and  errors  of  detail 
be  kept  at  an  absolute  minimum.” 

OPINIONS  IN  PITTSBURGH. 

The  article  by  Pcrcival  S.  Hill,  pub¬ 
lished  by  The  Editor  and  Publisher, 
concerning  the  change  in  American  To¬ 
bacco  Company  advertising,  has  created 
much  comment  among  the  agencies  in 
Pittsburgh.  Some  agree,  others  dis¬ 
agree,  and  some  even  refuse  to  discuss 
the  opinions  expressed. 

Edward  M.  Power,  of  the  Edward  M. 
Power  Company,  Inc.,  says  the  hopes  of 
getting  a  part  of  the  American  Tobacco 
Company’s  business  will  cause  many 
agents  to  agree  with  Mr.  Hill.  Some  will 
be  sincere  when  they  agree  with  him, 
others  will  be  sincere  when  they  dis¬ 
pute  his  policy.  Mr.  Power  disagrees 
with  Mr.  Hill’s  policy  in  this  statement; 

“No:  I  see  no  refiectlon  on  advertising 
agencies  in  the  announced  policy  of 
President  Hill,  of  the  .American  Tobacco 
Company.  The  reflection,  if  there  la  any, 
is  all  on  tho  other  side  of  the  fence.  The 
advantages  and  the  po.ssibllities  of  cen- 


trial  commissioner  for  the  Chicago  As¬ 
sociation  of  Commerce.  Under  Mr.  Pace 
are  several  publicity  experts  engaged 
in  writing  copy  and  taking  care  of  the 
vast  correspondence  resulting  from  the 
bureau’s  advertisements. 

The  inception  of  the  idea  came  from 
a  committee  of  three  railroad  officials 
— John  A.  Spoor,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Chicago  Junction 
Railroad:  William  A.  Gardner,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
Railroad,  and  Samuel  Felton,  president 
of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Rail¬ 
ways. 

PURPOSES  OF  THE  BUREAU. 

In  describing  the  organization  and 
purposes  of  the  bureau,  Mr.  Pace  said; 

“I  was  instructed  by  the  presidents 
of  the  railways  operating  in  Illinois  to 
organize  a  ’bureau’  which  would  seek 
to  develop  a  better  understandinf? 
among  the  railroads  of  what  the  public 
wants  and  thinks;  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  by  the  public  of  railroad  needs  and 
problems,  and  hearty  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  railroads  and  the  people. 

“We  are  running  advertiserrents  to 
show  the  public  that  the  railways  are 
not  autocrats,  always  ignoring  the  pub¬ 
lic;  to  seek  out  the  overlooked  causes 
of  trouble:  to  get  away  from  the  old 
begging  attitude;  to  win  the  sympathy 
of  employees;  to  put  the  public  in  a 
boosting  frame  of  mind,  and  to  put 
a  premium  on  courtesy  and  good  ser¬ 
vice. 

Remember  That,  Please 
Six-cent  loaves  and  eleven-cent  milk — 
Up  with  the  prices  of  wool  and  silk! 
Chips  cost  more  In  the  living  game — 
But  the  price  of  your  newspajicr  stays 
the  same. 


results;  that  each  agency  would  give  bacco  Company  is  preeminently  more  (Concluded  on  page  31)  — F.  p.  Adams,  in  Xrw  York-  Tribune. 
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BIG  MONEY  PAID  FOR 

POLITICAL  PUBLICITY 


I’re^enl  National  (Campaign  Is  One  of 
the  Greatest,  from  an  Advertising 
Xiewpoint,  Ever  Known  in  This  or 
Any  Other  Country  Bo:h  Republi- 
raiis  and  Democrats  Are  Buying  Spare. 

Kroin  present  indications  it  is  believ¬ 
ed  that  the  coming  National  jwlitical 
<ampaign  is  going  to  l>e  one  of  the 
grcaicsi  from  an  advertising  viewpoint 
•  that  has  ever  l»een  known  in  this  or 
aay  other  country.  The  preliminary 
»r.ii  ;ni;  hes  alone  have  developed  quar¬ 
ter,  half,  and  full-page  advertisements, 
and  it  is  the  intention  of  those  in 
i  l'.arge  to  continue  and  even  increase 
this  advertising  if  the  appropriations 
will  warrant  it. 

Wi.ile  the  l:ei)uhlican  National  Com¬ 
mittee  has  been  (luietlj'  at  work  jdacing 
advertising  throughout  the  country  di- 
leeily  from  the  publicity  det)artment 
of  the  National  Committee,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Natii'iial  (^ommittee  has  placed 
its  advertising  campaign  in  the  hands 
of  exjierienced  agents,  and  they  in  turn 
h;iv<‘  i>laced  the  adverti.sing  in  the 
newsp.-.iiers  and  magazines  throughout 
the  country. 

David  K.  Harry  is  in  charge  of  the 
puiilicity  department  at  the  Hepubli- 
ean  l.<  ailquarters  and  has  full  charge 
of  the  publicity  and  advertising  of  ev¬ 
ery  de.serii)tion.  One  newspaper,  the 
Him.a  (O.)  News,  reports  the  receipt  of 
an  order  for  40,000  lines  direct  from  the 
Itcimblican  National  hoadquarte’-s  The 
Democratic  campaign  of  advertising 
in  the  newspaix'f.s  and  magazines,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  bill-I»oard  advertising, 
is  in  th<-  hands  of  the  Hanff-Metzger 
.Vgency,  of  95  Madi.son  Avenue,  New 
York,  and  is  being  directed  by  Maylia 
Hamburger,  of  that  agency',  and  Robert 
M.  Woolley,  director  of  publicity  at  the 
I  >emocratic  headquarters. 

WOUK  IN'  TWO  CAVPAIONS. 

The  first  work  of  the  Democratic 
managers  had  to  do  with  tw'o  cani- 
fiaigns.  that  in  Maine  and  the  West¬ 
ern  trip  of  the  Republican  candidate, 
Charles  K.  Hughes.  In  the  Maine  cam¬ 
paign  a  .series  of  quarter,  half,  and 
(on  till-  eve  of  election)  full-page  ads 
were  u.scd  in  the  newspafiers.  On  the 
Western  trif)  of  .Judge  Hughes,  the  ad¬ 
vertising  camimign  was  not  completed 
until  isalurclay',  at  S:30  P.  M.,  tw'o  days 
Ix-fore  the  trip  started  from  Detroit. 

Thi>  1  x-mocr.atic  advertising  is  lie- 
ing  handkKl  along  the  same  line  as 
eomnn  rcial  advertising,  according  to 
Mr.  Hamburger,  the  idea  being  that 
they  have  a  commodity'  to  sell,  in  the 
a(  hievements  of  the  President,  and  the 
ads  .'tie  being  placed  to  the  best  ad- 
vmt  ge  to  sell  that  commodity.  To 
what  f  xtent  they'  wilt  run  for  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  campaign  was  not  defi- 
ni'f-ly  known  this  week,  but  newspaper 
.idve’tising  will  be  used  on  a  much  more 
extensive  .scale  this  y'car  than  ever 
b<  fore,  according  to  Mr.  Hamburger. 

T*e  Hughes  .Mliance  has  been  do¬ 
ing  considerable  adverti.sing  during  the 
ruist  few  weeks.  The  Churchill  Hall 
.\g<ncy'.  of  r>a  Pnion  Square,  New'  York, 
has  h.'id  charge  of  the  New'  York  State 
work,  and  the  .A.  W.  Erickson  Com¬ 
pany'.  of  3S1  Fourth  Avenue,  has  been 
[■lacing  the  ads  in  tho  magazines. 
Thes*-  tw'o  campaigns  have,  it  is  un- 
d<  rstoo<l.  been  clo5?ed. 


School  Paper  Now  a  Daily 

.'Students  of  the  School  of  .Tournalism 
of  the  I'niver.sity  of  Oklahoma  have 
••hanged  their  college  new'spaper  from 
a  .semi-weekly  to  a  daily. 


WINNING  A  GREAT  MARKET  ON  FACTS 

By  W.  .T.  Merriu,, 

Western  Advertising  Representative  The  Chiengo  Tribune. 

(The  following  is  part  of  an  address  delivered  by  Mr.  .Merrill,  before  the  National 
Dealer  Service  Conference,  in  Chicago.) 

IT  was  not  so  very  long  ago  .  tha  | 
the  Tribune  began  to  realize  thatl 
there  w'as  something  in  addition! 
to  the  actual  advertising  space  in' 
making  a  success  of  a  selling  cam¬ 
paign.  Our  realization  of  this  fact 
probably  came  about  through  the  nu¬ 
merous  reque.sts  we  had  from  manu¬ 
facturers  and  their  advertising  agents 
for  information  of  various  kind.s. 

Al)out  ten  years  ago,  when  1  first  be¬ 
came  identified  with  the  w'ork  at  the 
Tribune,  the  attitude  of  the  retail- 
dealer  was  one  of  intense  antagonism; 
that  attitude  generally  was,  "Well,  why 
should  we  give  you  all  that  information 
about  our  business?”  Probably  the  best 
that  you  could  do  is  to  get  out  of  the 
door.  .-And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
have  been  actually  kicked  out  of  doors. 

This  feeling  of  the  dealer  caused  us  to 
.stop  and  think  and  wonder  what  was 
the  matter. 

The  competition  betw'een  the  outly¬ 
ing  merchants  and  the  downtown 
stores  in  Chicago  is  rather  keen.  The 
outlying  merchants  think  that  the 
downtown  .stores  are  only  in  business  'to  put  them  out  of  business.  So  when 
the  new'spapers,  and  e.specially  the  dow'ntow'n  newspaper.s,  go  to  them  asking 
for  information,  they  are  naturally  up  in  arms.  We  had  to  destroy  that  feeling 
and  create  a  willingne.ss  to  cooperate  Wifti  us  and  the  manufacturers  who  were 
using  our  columns.  That  is  how  the  Retail  Merchants’  Service  Bureau  of  the 
Tribune  started. 

The  work  of  our  Service  Department  is  divided  into  four  heads:  First, 
analysis  of  riopulation;  second,  analysis  of  market;  third,  distribution,  and 
fourth,  check-up. 

In  analyzing  population  w'e  take  up  the  division  of  the  city  and  its  popu¬ 
lation,  pointing  out  the  purchasing  power;  second,  the  location  of  those  classes; 
third,  the  buying  habits,  and,  fourth,  the  reading  habits. 

Analysis  of  market  means  pointing  out  the  number  of  dealers  in  each 
line,  their  location  by  districts;  the  attitude  of  the  small  dealer,  and  of  the 
department  stores,  tow'ard  advertised  products,  new  and  established  lines,  win¬ 
dow  and  inade  display,  pu.shtng  the  sale,  demonstration,  and  general  cooperation. 

Distribution  means  pointing  out  the  responsive  districts,  populated  by 
people  able  to  purchase  the  article  under  consideration,  and  the  giving  of  advice 
on  selling  plans,  Ijoth  to  the  manufacturer  and  salesman. 

I  hav'e  heard  a  number  of  people  state  that  they  believed  that  the  dealer 
was  probably  about  the  biggest  ignoramus  in  the  world.  There  is  nothing  that 
gets  my  dander  up  more  than  that  statement.  I  try  to  be  a  sincere  friend  of 
the  dealer.  I  have  several  times  taken  manufacturers  and  their  representa¬ 
tives  to  task  for  their  attitude  toward  *the  dealer.  1  believe  it  is  al>solutely 
ncces-sary  for  them  to  consider  the  conditions  which  these  retail  merchants  are 
working  under.  It  is  true  that  they  have  not  as  high  a  degree  of  intelligence, 
possibly,  as  the  people  they  are  dealing  with,  but,  nevertheless,<  there  is  a  con¬ 
dition  that  must  be  considered. 

In  all  the  work  we  do  at  the  Tribune,  we  try  to  point  out  iust  exactly  what 
dealer  conditions  are,  what  their  attitude  is,  what  they  are  up  against  in  Chica¬ 
go,  as  1  believe  that  that  simplifies  the  problem  wo  are  face  to  face  with,  and 
therefore  insures  the  succe.ss  of  the  campaign  we  are  working  with. 

GGIDK  MAPS  TO  ASSIST  SALESMEN. 

Distribution  al.so  means  furnishing  the  manufacturer  with  guide  maps 
and  li.sts  for  the  use  of  salesmen  in  getting  over  the  territory,  .so  that  they 
can  go  through  and  call  on  those  dealers  located  in  the  districts  populated  by 
people  who  can  afford  to  buy  their  products.  Assistance  to  salesmen,  meeting 
with  them  at  regular  periods,  and  giving  them  the  benefit  of  our  experience  is 
an  important  phase  of  our  work. 

Analysis  of  population  is  a  subject  to  which  we  have  given  a  good  deal 
of  thought  as  to  what  the  purchasing  pow'er  of  the  people  is  in  Chicago.  We 
have  found  that  there  are  no  figures  available  regarding  annual  incomes  that 
are  at  all  reliable,  so  far  as  Chicago  is  concerned.  The  next  best  index  is  tho 
amount  of  rent  paid.  We  have  accordingly  maide  a  block-to-block  canvass  of 
the  city.  Each  block  is  numbered,  and  a  reference  to  that  number  in  the  rent 
index  gives  the  detailed  information  in  regard  to  that  block.  The  colors  indi¬ 
cate  the  rent  paid.  The  blue  are  those  paying  a  rent  of  $25  a  month  and  less; 
the  yellow'  indicates  those  paying  $25  to  $50  a  month,  and  the  red  are  those 
paying  $50  and  up;  the  black  indicates  manufacturing  and  business  districts; 
the  green  is  the  park  and  boulevard  system,  and  the  white  is  vacant  property. 

W'e  have  divided  the  entire  city  into  forty-eight  districts.  These  are  the 
divi.sions  used  by  Uncle  Sam  in  distributing  mail.  Therefore,  there  is  .some 
reason  for  putting  them  there,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  .suppose  that  these 
divisions  are  the  be.st  ones  into  which  to  divide  Chicago.  We  have  the  popu¬ 
lation.  of  each  one  of  these  sections,  and  a  glance  at  the  map  gives  some  idea 
of  the  average  rent,  and  thus  the  purcha.sing  power  of  the  people. 

W'e  have  indicated  all  the  retail  merchants  in  those  districts,  and  we  have, 
of  cour.se,  our  own  circulation  compared  to  population;  .so  that  we  are  now 
prepared  to  find  out,  in  considering  a  product  we  have,  which  dl.stricts  we  arc 
(Continued  on  page  32) 


PUBLIC  EXPECTS  TRUTH 
IN  ADS  SAYS  BALDWIN 


Representative  of  George  Batlen  Com¬ 
pany  Tells  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Agents  That 

Clean,  Honest  Copy  is  the  Only  Sort 

Worth  While  and  That  People  Cannot 

Be  Fooled  Long. 

M.  R.  Baldwin,  representing  the 
George  Batten  Adverti.sing  (’ompany, 
of  New  York  city,  has  been  paying  At¬ 
lanta  a  short  visit.  He  was  heartily 
received  by  the  various  advertising 
clubs  of  Atlanta,  who  enthusiastically 
endorsed  his  views  on  the  advertising 
problem.  He  especially  strc.ssed  the 
point  that  the  main  thing  in  tlie  adver¬ 
tising  world  should  be  the  "truth.”  He 
said: 

"Other  advertising  men  used  to  ;tet 
up  at  banquets  and  say  that  .sort  ef 
thing,  even  In  the  days  when  the  circus 
press  agent  was  considered  the  idea: 
advertising  export.  The  next  morning 
they  would  grab  their  pencil  and  pajier 
and  see  how  hard  they  could  sting  the 
public. 

"But  along  came  somebody  with  a 
good  thing  to  advertise  and  money  to 
invest  in  advertising,  and  he  said  to 
himself:  ‘If  this  is  as  good  an  article 
as  I  think  it  Is,  what’s  the  use  of  lying 
about  it?  I  believe  I’ll  try  the  truth 
and  see  how  it  works.’ 

“It  worked  so  well  that  ho  .stuck  to 
it.  And  other  men  with  good  goods  to 
sell  saw  hbw  this  bold  pioneer  pros¬ 
pered  and  followed  in  his  footstep.s,  and 
nowadays  nearly  all  the  big  adverti.sers 
tell  the  public  the  exact  truth  about 
their  products. 

“A  skilful  lie  can  sell  a  bad  article 
once,  but  it  won’t  sell  it  twice.  And 
it’s  the  repeat  orders  that  make  our 
profits.” 

HONESTY  THE  BATTEN  POLICY. 

Mr.  Baldwin  believes  that  the  i>lan 
of  honest  advertising  is  responsible  a 
great  deal  for  the  success  of  the  George 
Batten  Advertising  Agency. 

“We  are  in  the  business  of  juirchas- 
Ing  the  favor  and  confidence  of  the 
public,”  he  said  frankly.  “That’s  the 
whole  idea  of  advertising.  You  may 
fool  the  public  for  a  time,  but  not  for 
long.  Then  your  advertising  invest¬ 
ment  and  your  business  Inve.stment 
would  bo  thrown  away. 

"Some  years  ago  the  buying  public 
expected  to  discount  advertising  state¬ 
ments.  They  expected  to  be  lied  to  a 
little.  But  now  they  expect  the  truth, 
and  when  the  advertising  is  handled  by 
a  reputable  agency  they  get  It. 

“Through  the  efforts  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  fraternity  and  the  support  of  the 
better  publications,  it  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  that  honesty  in  advertising  is 
the  best  policy.  The  newspapers  that 
have  removed  untruthful  advertising  of 
questionable  no.strums  from  their 
columns  have  been  meeting  greater 
succesa 

HOME  PAPERS  MUST  BE  CLEAN. 

“The  newspaper  that  gees  into  the 
home  now  is  the  newspaper  that  i.s 
clean,  free  from  suggestive  advertising. 
It  must  be  fit  for  children  to  read. 
Manufacturers  and  retailers  have  learn¬ 
ed  that  they  are  dependent  entirel.v 
upon  the  home  purchase.  Eighty  iicr 
cent,  of  these  purchases  are  made  er 
inspired  by  women. 

“The  important  advertiser  of  to-day 
sees  that  his  own  copy  is  clean  a'.ul 
honest.  And  he  has  begun  to  demand 
that  all  the  other  advertising  in  the  :u- 
pers  where  he  invests  his  nioney  shall 
measure  up  to  tho  same  standard.” 
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^  Supreme  Tribute 

1~^URING  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30 
the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company  sold 
2,398  Linotypes — the  largest  number  in  any 
one  year  in  the  history  of  the  Company. 

This  remarkable  endorsement  of  the  Lino¬ 
type  on  the  part  of  printers  and  publishers 
is  a  concrete  expression  of  confidence  in  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  its  methods 
and  its  policies.  And  it  proves  conclusively 
that  the  Linotype  is  SUPREME. 

All  of  which  means  that  neither  you,  nor 
any  other  publisher  (regardless  of  composition 
requirements),  can  afford  to  consider  any 
composing  machine  but  the  Linotype. 


We  Have  a  Linotype  for  Every  Office  at  a  Price  an  J 
Upon  Terms  Within  Easy  Reach  of  Every  Printer 
SEND  TODAY  FOR  THE  COMPLETE  DETAILS 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 


CHICAGO 

1 1(H)  So.  Wnbiush  Avenue 


TRIBUNE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
(ne  Sacramento  Street 

TORONTO:  CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED 


NEW  ORLEANS 
.'it!)  Baronne  Street 
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NEWSPAPER  MAKING 

Hy  JASON  ROGERS, 

Publisher,  The  New  York  Globe. 


THEMIE  is  abundant  food  for 
thought  for  newspaper  makers 
of  the  future  in  the  really  nota¬ 
ble  success  of  William  L.  McLean  with 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  now  selling 
more  than  390,000  copies  a  day.  These 
of  us  who  remember  the  Bulletin 
twenty  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Mcljean 
Itought  it,  must  acknowledge  the  truly 
wo.nderful  development  he  has  accom¬ 
plished.  I  do  not  remember  what  the 
cir'ulation  of  the  Bulletin  was  in  1896, 
which  was  about  the  time  Mr.  McLean 
j-lMiliod  his  magic  wand,  but  i1  w-as 
very  small. 

Mr.  McLean  knew  what  the  people 
of  Philadelphia  wanted  in  the  way  of 
a  popular  evening  newspaper,  better 
than  anyone  else  has  ever  done,  as 
has  been  proved  by  results.  He 
gave  them  a  more  conservative  ap¬ 
pearing  newspaper  than  have  most 
of  the  successful  publishers  in  oth¬ 
er  cities.  His  conception  was  not 
widely  at  variance  with  the  policy  pur- 
.sued  by  the  late  Col.  Nelson  with  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  yet  he  tinctured  the 
product  with  a  little  of  the  coloring  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  a  dash  of 
Hearst  vigor. 

EVom  first  to  last  the  Bulletin  stands 
oat  as  a  newspaper  success,  accom¬ 
plished  through  careful  selection  rather 
than  the  production  of  anything  of 
striking  individuality  of  home-made 
proiluction.  Mr.  McLean  has  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  buying  the  Philadelphia  rights 
for  almost  every  worth-while  syndicate 
feature  in  the  market.  E-rom  the  mass 
his  editors  select  what  is  best  for  the 
day,  and  this,  condensed  to  the  limit, 
provides  the  backbone  of  the  Bulletin. 

Mr.  McLean  was  an  experienced 
newspai>er  man  liefore  he  bought  thj 
Bulletin.  He  had  been  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Press,  if  I  remember  cor¬ 
rectly.  His  first  efforts  with  the  Bul¬ 
letin  were  in  seeking  to  secure  for  it 
larger  circulation  as  a  basis  for  increas¬ 
ing  the  advertising  earnings,  to  put 
the  property  on  a  self-supporting  and 
money-making  basis. 

My  fir.st  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Mc- 
lioan  was  in  1896,  when  he  was  in  New 
York  .seeking  information  regarding  bi- 
<-ycles  with  carrier  wicker  baskets  to  be 
u.swi  by  his  carriers.  E'rom  that  day  to 
this  the  Bulletin  has  had  probably  as 
fine  a  delivery  system  as  any  newspaper 
in  the  country.  Mr.  McLean  bplieved  in 
getting  his  newspaper  thoroughly  and 
rapidly  distributed  to  as  many  points  as 
he  could.  This  has  cost  heavily  at  all 
time.s,  but  the  expense  has  been  justi¬ 
fied  by  results. 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  the 
Bulletin  has  been  the  consistent  policy 
of  stimulating  the  development  of  small 
ilisplay  advertising,  by  maintaining  very 
nearly  flat-rate  principles.  Mr.  McLi^an 
f<xr  a  long  time  did  not  believe  in  print¬ 
ing  larger  than  a  sixteen-page  news¬ 
paper  for  one  cent.  Whenever  adver¬ 
tising  threatened  to  compel  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  larger  paper,  he  increased 
his  advertising  rates. 

These  processes  grew  out  of  his  long 
year.s'  experience  as  solicitor  and  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  The  small  adver- 
ti.ser  in  the  Bulletin  enjoys  nearly  as 
low  a  rate  as  the  big  department  store, 
provided  he  uses  a  very  reasonable 
amount  of  space  on  a  contract.  The 
Bulletin  has  lieen  very  successful  in  de¬ 
veloping  many  of  these  small-at-the-be- 
ginlng  accounts  into  the  big  ones  to-day. 

Back  of  all  of  these  wonderfully  ef¬ 
fective  bu.siness-office  activities,  the 


Bulletin  has  always  been  a  most  com¬ 
plete  and  carefully  edited  newspaper. 
Probably  no  daily  newspaper  in  any  of 
our  larger  cities  represents  as  small  a 
percentage  of  waste  or  carelessness  re¬ 
garding  the  presentation  of  news,  fea¬ 
tures,  or  regular  departments.  Every 
item  is  accurately  weighed  as  to  the 
amount  of  space  it  should  occupy,  and 
all  writers  are  carefully  instructed  as 
to  how  to  cut  out  superfluous  words  in 
the  preparation  of  their  news. 

A  study  of  the  Bulletin  and  its  meth¬ 
ods  would  be  advantageous  to  many 
newspaper  editors  and  publishers  in 
other  cities,  who,  under  much  less  fa¬ 
vorable  circumstances,  are  daily  wasting 
money  which  might  easily,  through  the 
application  of  intelligent  supervision, 
be  tran.sferred  to  profits  and  dividends. 

Comparatively  few  newspaper  men 
trained  in  the  average  office  realize  the 
superior,  enduring  qualities  and  reader- 
confidence  established  by  the  building 
of  a  reliable  paper  like  the  Bulletin. 
They  will  laughingly  tell  you  that  such 
a  newspaper  will  do  for  Philadelphia, 

but  not  so  for  - ,  where  the  people 

are  wider  awake  and  more  progressive. 

In  this  judgnient  I  am  certain  they 
are  mistaken,  for  a  newspaper  as  good 
as  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  laid  down 
in  almost  any  other  city  in  the  world, 
would  so  rapidly  distance  those  of  the 
lighter,  less  sincere  sort,  that  the  en¬ 
suing  competition  W'ould  be  rather  a 
farce  comedy  than  a  real  battle  between 
equally  equipped  opponents.  Human 
nature  is  about  the  same  everywhere, 
and  the  public  anywhere  may  be  de- 
jiended  upon  to  quickly  pick  the  gen¬ 
uine  from  the  sham. 

The  most  casual  inquiry  among  the 
merchants  and  business  men  who  ad¬ 
vertise  in  the  Bulletin  will  convince 
any  one  that  Bulletin  readers  respond 
to  advertising  in  its  columns.  This  is 
one  of  the  peculiar  advantages  of  build¬ 
ing  up  a  newspaper  along  sane  lines  in 
contrast  to  spread-eagle  methods.  Ad¬ 
vertising  is  most  effective  where  it  does 
not  have  to  compete  for  reader  atten¬ 
tion  with  blatant  scare-heads  and  ram¬ 
pant  sensationalism. 


HERALD  WOMAN’S  ADVENTURE 


Miss  Mary  E.  Watts,  of  New  York  Her¬ 
ald,  Spends  Night  in  Swamp. 

After  being  lost  all  last  Saturday 
night  in  the  swamps  near  the  High 
Rock  Hotel,  at  West  Kennebunk,  Me., 
Miss  Mary  E.  Watts,  of  the  New  York 
Herald  is  little  the  worse  for  her  ex¬ 
perience,  and  is  back  in  New  York 
ready  for  any  further  adventures  that 
may  fall  to  her  lot.  Miss  Watts  was 
walking  along  the  State  Road  just  be¬ 
fore  dark  -  Saturday  evening.  Wanting 
to  get  to  another  road  she  crossed  a 
field  into  the  marsh,  where  darkness 
overtook  her.  She  was  in  a  dense 
thicket  and  floundered  around  in  bog 
holes  and  swamp.  Natives  say  it  was 
simply  impossible  for  her  to  have  found 
her  way  in  the  darkness.  Finding  that 
she  was  lost  and  was  surrounded  by 
water  and  thickets  the  young  woman 
sat.  down  on  a  rock  and  made  the  best 
of  things  for  the  nightl  At  daybreak 
she  started  again,  and  after  three 
hours  of  hard  work  came  to  a  road 
which  led  her  back  into  civilization.  She 
was  exhausted  from  loss  of  sleep,  cold, 
and  nervousness,  but  soon  revived. 


EXPOSITION  CLOSES  TO-NIGHT 

Printing,  Lithographic,  and  Allied 

Trades  Exposition  a  Fine  Success. 

The  third  National  Printing,  Litho¬ 
graphing,  and  Allied  Trades  Exposition, 
which  opened  in  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den  last  Saturday,  will  close  to-night. 
It  has  been  the  most  successful  of  the 
three  shows  held,  both  from  the  paint 
of  exhibits  and  attendance. '  The  show 
was  ii^ormally  opened  with  a  banquet 
of  the  Master  Printers’  Association  at 
the  Seville  early  Saturday  evening,  the 
big  show  opening  later.  The  big  night 
of  the  week  was  Thursday,  when  the 
Salesmen’s  Guild  had  their  annual 
dance  in  the  Concert  Hall  of  the  Gar¬ 
den. 

The  exhibits  were  interesting  to  the 
general  public  and  educational  to  the 
printer  or  publisher.  There  were  ninety - 
one  exhibitors,  ^  showing  practically 
everything  that  could  be  used  or  be  use¬ 
ful  to  a  printer  or  publisher,  from  a 
printing  press  dgwn  to  a  pair  of  tweez¬ 
ers.  Printing  ink  of  every  possible 
shade  or  color  was  to  be  seen  in  pro¬ 
fusion,  and  there  was  a  big  display  of 
posters.  The  entire  ground  floor  of  the 
immense  ampitheatre  was  covered  with 
booths  and  exhibits,  all  of  the  exhibits 
being  attended  by  a  host  of  salesmen 
and  other  attendants  ready  to  show  the 
goods  in  actual  operation.  A  daily 
newspaper  was  set  up  on  the  type-set¬ 
ting  machines,  printed  on  the  presses, 
and  distributed  to  those  in  attendance 
as  a  souvenir. 

Many  sales  were  recorded,  and  crow’ds 
congregated  about  each  exhibit.  Wher¬ 
ever  a  sale  was  not  recorded,  the  appli¬ 
cant  invariably  took  literature,  w’hich 
was  carefully  placed  in  the  pocket,  and 
not  thrown  on  the  floor. 

Moving  pictures,  showing  various 
trade  subjects,  such  as  “The  Making 
of  a  Modem  Catalogue,”  of  which  there 
was  an  8,000-foot  reel,  and  the  making 
of  printers  rollers,  were  shown  free,  and 
were  well  attended. 

The  burden  of  the  work  of  directing 
things  at  the  show  has  fallen  on  the 
shoulders  of  President  and  Manager 
Harry  Cochrane  and  his  assistant.  Miss 
Louise  M.  Moore,  the  latter  also  acting 
as  the  press  agent.  They  were  the  re¬ 
cipients  of  many  congratulations 
throughout  the  week  oh  the  success  of 
the  show. 

Eleven  o’clock  to-night  will  hear 
“Taps”  sounded  on  the  .show,  after 
which  most  of  the  exhibits  will  move 
out  to  new  owners. 


Staffs  to  Exchange  Ideas 

The  value  of  the  system  of  collective 
intelligence  editing,  originated  in  the 
Cleveland  Press,  has  proved  so  benefi¬ 
cial  to  that  newspaper  that  all  Scripps- 
McRea  newspapers  have  adopted  the 
system.  Beginning  October  1,  an  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  has  been  put  into  effect. 
Copies  of  the  suggestions  gained  at  the 
meetings  in  each  newspaper  are  dis¬ 
tributed  to  all  the  other  newspapers  in 
the  group,  and  in  this  way  the  best 
ideas  for  creating  and  running  a  news¬ 
paper  are  distributed  so  that  all  benefit. 
The  plan  in  each  office  is  to  hold  regu¬ 
lar  meetings  at  which  all  members  of 
the  staff  are  required  to  be  present. 
They  are  expected  to  give  their  ideas 
on  the  subjects  covered. 


More  A.  N.  P.  A.  Papers 

The  liacine  (VVis.)  Times-Call,  New¬ 
ark  (N.  J.)  Morning  Ledger,  and 

Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily  News  have  been 
elected  to  active  membership  in  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation. 


ADVERTISING  TORRENS 
SYSTEM  PAID  COENTY 

Recorder  Connery  Tells  of  Surprising 
Results  Through  Expenditure  of 
$5,000  for  Newspaper  Publicity  _ 
Means  Much  for  Future  Land  Regis, 
tration  in  Chicago  and  Vicinity. 
Chicago,  October  4. — Joseph  EA  Con¬ 
nery,  recorder  of  Cook  County — which 
is  mostly  Chicago — has  just  made  a 
report  on  the  expenditure  of  $r),000  to 
advertise  the  Torrens  system  of  land 
registration.  An  appropriation  of  sucji 
a  sum  for  such  a  purpose  is  an  innova¬ 
tion  in  Chicago,  but  the  succcs.s  of  the 
experiment,  according  to  Mr.  Connery, 
is  convincing  proof  that  the  money 
could  not  have  been  more  wisely  .spent 
Cook  County’s  Torrens  and  ab.stract 
departments  operate  in  competition  with 
a  large  title  and  trust  company  which 
has  been  advertising  for  many  years, 
'fhe  municipal  plant,  however,  ha.s 
been  boosted  editorially  by  the  news¬ 
papers,  although  hitherto  it  has  received 
the  small  end  of  the  land  registration 
business. 

It  occurred  to  Mr.  Connery — the  sug¬ 
gestion  originally  came  from  Oscar 
Hewitt,  of  the  Chicago  Herald— that  by 
advertising  he  could  get  the  public  to 
take  advantage  of  their  own  ab.stract 
plant.  Apd  he  was  able  to  persuade 
the  County  Board  to  give  him  some 
money  to  try  out  his  idea. 

"The  initial  appropriation  of  the 
County  Board  was  only  $5,000,”  says 
Mr.  Connery’s  report.  “That  has  all 
been  spent.  I  believe  the  advertising 
has  paid  handsomely.  After  receiving 
proposals,  the  County  Board  selected 
the  advertising  firm  of  Vanderhoof, 
Conflict  &  Elkstorm  to  conduct  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

r 

SOME  OF  THE  NET  KESULTS. 

“These  are  the  net  results:  The  'I’or- 
rens  department  did  the  greatest  busi¬ 
ness  in  its  history.  The  advertising 
started  in  June,  and  in  that  month  one 
hundred  new  applications  were  filed,  as 
against  eighty-two,  the  previous  .luiie 
record.  The  gain  was  eighteen  per  cent. 

“The  receipts  in  June,  1916,  were  $.5,- 
679;  in  June,  last  year,  $5,207 — an  in¬ 
crease  of  nearly  11  per  cent.,  and  the 
value  of  the  property  registered  showed 
an  increase  of  35  per  cent.  In  July  the 
receipts,  as  compared  with  la.st  year, 
jumped  from  $5,066  to  $5,858,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  15  per  cent.  The  value  of  the 
property  registered  July,  1915,  was 
$149,635;  this  year,  $371,070,  an  incri'ase 
of  147  per  cent.  These  figures  are  il¬ 
lustrative  of  the  growth  of  the  business 
since  we  started  our  campaign. 

“I  suppose  that  the  effect  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  most  lines  is  limited  fo  a  short 
period  after  the  advertising  appc.ir.s. 
The  effect  of  the  county’s  advertising 
will  be  felt  for  many  years.  Each 
time  the  property  is  mortgaged  or  sold 
the  county  will  get  a  small  fee.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  income  of  the  Tor¬ 
rens  department  in  June  and  July  of 
this  year  is  $1,263  above  the  income 
from  the  same  period  last  year. 

“I  do  not  contend  that  all  of  this  was 
due  to  advertising.*  Some  credit  is  due 
to  the  publicity  given  the  Torrens  sys¬ 
tem.  In  that  line  Oscar  Hewitt,  of  tlu’ 
Herald,  started  the  ball  rolling  with 
twenty  instructive  articles.  The  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post,  the  Day  Book,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  the  Tribune, 
Americanr  News,  Examiner,  Journal, 
and  Post  followed.  I  believe  the  news¬ 
papers  have  given  the  Torrens  system 
a  bigger  boost  in  the  last  six  months 
than  it  ever  before  received.” 
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An  Editorial  Opinion 


From  an  Editorial  in  the 
ST.  LOUIS  TIMES, 
September  29th,  1916. 


‘‘The  United  Press  Associations, 
the  most  alert  and  most  successful 
news  gathering  and  transmitting 
agency  in  the  world,  carried  yester¬ 
day,  September  28th,  a  compre¬ 
hensive  summary  of  this  vastly 
important  official  declaration  of 
Germany's  attitude  toward  peace. 
Today  it  is  presenting  in  fuller 
detail  the  text  of  the  Chancellor’s 
more  notable  phrases.  No  other 
afternoon  newspaper  in  St.  Louis 
had  this  news.” 


Note; — On  the  same  day  the  United  Press 
carried  the  exclusive  interview  with  Lloyd 
George — termed  by  the  London  Express 
to  be  “A  Really  Historic  Manifesto.” 


From  St.  Louis  Times  Sept.  28th. 

GERMAN  PREMIEX 
ASSAILS  BRITISH 
IN  REICHSTAG 


Von  Bethmann-Hollweg  Says  Afty  i 
Statesman  Refusing  to  Do  Eyery*  | 
thing  Possible  Against  Eagland 
I  Should  Be  Hanged. 


recites  events  as 

j  LAWMAKERS  CONVENE 

I  ; 

i  London  Alleged  to  Have  Coerced 
Italy  Into  Entering  War  After 
Berlin  Refused  to  Play  Rome's 
Game. 

I  Br  CARK  W,  ACKERMAN, 

I  United  PrcMi  Staff  Carr*sp«ndeat. 

BERLIN,  Sept.  28. — Any  gtateaman  re- 
<  fusing:  to  do  everything:  possible  ag:ainst 
'  England  would,  deserve  hanging.  Chan¬ 
cellor  von  Bethmann-llollweg  declared 
in  his  speech  before  the  Reichstag  .to¬ 
day. 

The  Chancellor  did  not  refer  to  pos¬ 
sible  peace.  His  addresa  was  enthusi¬ 
astically  applauded  by  the  crowded  gal¬ 
leries. 

He  touched  first  on  the  diplomatic 
history  of  the  Italian  and  Roumanian 
declarations  of  war,  recalling  that' after 
Italy  declared  war  on  Austria.  GermautV 
announced  that  the  Italians  wouldvflnd 
Oermeui  troops  fighting  with  the  Aus¬ 
trians  on  the  Italian  frontier. 

‘‘Thus  a  state^of  war  practioaily  exi 
Isted,  but  a  formal  declaration  Of  war 
followed  later,”  sedd  the  Chahcellor. 
‘‘Italy,  apparently.  Was  afraid  of  the 
'fateful  consequences  which  'her  eco¬ 
nomic  relations  with-us  would  have  suf¬ 
fered  after  the  war.” 

TRISO  'TO'  SHIFT 

The  Itallans,^  the  Chancellor  said,  trf*'* 
to  shift  the  blame  -for  a  ^eclar^' 
war  upon  Oermany.  but‘ 
fused  to  play  Ita)**' 
allies  qonttP' 
dare  vr 
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NESTOR  OF  BROOKLYN  JOURNALISM  STILL 
=  DOMINANT  MIND  IN  EAGLE  ORGANIZATION 


Col.  William  B.  Hester,  After  Sixty-five  Years  in  Service  of  His 
'  Great  Newspaper,  Prepares  for  the  Coming  Diamond  Jubilee 
with  Enthusiasm  of  a  "Cub”  Reporter — Has  Made  the 
Eagle  a  Civic  Institution  in  City  of  Churches. 


i  With  his  oiKhty-one  years  of  life 
rhfitinff  lightly  on  his  broad  shoulders, 
dol.  William  B.  Hester,  president  of 
the  Katrle  Publishing  Company,  and  the 
.^’pstor  of  Brooklyn  journalism,  will  cele¬ 
brate  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  entry 
into  the  journalistic  field  on  October 
Jcih.  at  the  same  time  that  the  Brook- 
lyji  Daily  Eagle  will  celebrate  the  sev- 
(fltty-fifth  year  of  its  existence.  The 
only  thing  that  prevents  Col.  Hester 
frhm  celebrating  his  seventy-fifth  year 
<tf’  entry  into  the  w'ork  was  the  fact 
that  he  was  too  young  by  ten  years  to 
Htll  rt  his  life  work  when  the  Eagle 
."♦grted.  To-day,  de.spite  his  years,  he 
is  lone  of  the  most  active  men  in  the 
tKp\s|iat>er  world  in  Greater  New  York, 
ag(d  he  keeps  as  tight  hold  of  the  mana- 
t^cTial  leins  of  the  Eagle  as  he  did  in  his 
eaj'lier  days. 

Col.  He.ster  is  unique  among  the  new's- 
Uaper  men  of  this  section  In  many 
ways.  He  has  seen  the  Eagle  grow 
from  a  small  sheet  of  little  importance 
frt  one  of  the  most  important  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  metropolitan  field,  keeping 
pa<e  with  the  growth  of  the  city  of  his 
h’irth  from  a  small  city  of  34,000  peo¬ 
ple  to  a  community  of  over  2,000,000 
souls.  He  has  seen  the  paper  grow 
from  a  .small  sheet,  printed  on  a  small 
hand  press,  to  its  present  dimensions, 
printed  on  giant  presses  capable  of  put¬ 
ting  out  400  Eagles  a  minute.  He  saw 
it  .start  in  a  small  three-.story 
tniilding  in  Fulton  Street  in  1841, 
watched  it  move  acro.ss  the  street  to  a 
fohr-story  building  the  next  year,  saw 
it  spread  into  the  next  building  in  1856, 
an<l  into  the  next  building  in  1872. 
In  1882  these  three  buildings  were  found 
to'  l>e  too  small,  and  the  balance  of  the 
bh«k  was  purchased.  Meantime,  on 
.\pril  13,  1852,  when  only  sixteen  years 
qft  age,.  Col.  Hester  joined  the  forces  of 
Of  Eagle  as  a  clerk  in  the  business  of- 
fi<je.  It  might  be  .stated  here  that  in 
msi  his  .son  William,  jr.,  joined  the 
Ptfigle  staff  in  the  same  capacity  and  is 
ni^w  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
cqmpany,  and  one  of  the  right-hand 
men  of  his  father.  This  year,  during 
the  celebration  attendant  on  the  dia- 
nijrind  jubilee  of  the  Eagle,  William  B. 
Hjfster.  3d,  just  sixteen  years  of  age, 
will  take  part  in  the  pageant,  repre- 
s«jnting  his  illustrious  grandfather, 
whom  he  Is  said  to  favor  very  much  in 


the  office,  and  when  his  uncle,  Isaac 
Van  Enden,  the  founder  and  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Eagle  passed  to  his  last  re- 
■ward,  his  mantel  fell  most  naturally 
on  the  shoulders  of  his  nephew,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  sketch.  Under  his  direction 
the  Eagle  grew  and  prospered  as  never 
before,  until  to-day  no  other  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  United  States  is  better  known 


ed  in  advocating  the  architectural  beau¬ 
tification  of  Brooklyn,  its  contributions 
to  the  educational  and  aesthetic  side  of 
Brooklyn  life,  in  stimulating  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Academy  of  Music,  and 
the  work  accomplished  through  Its 
readers  in  assembling  and  housing  the 
first  comprehensive  zoological  collection 
ever  established  in  Brooklyn  are  other 
examples  of  public  service  performed 
by  the  Eagle. 

JUBILEE  TO  BE  MEMORABLE. 

The  diamond  jubilee  of  the  Eagle  is 
to  be  an  event  that  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten.  In  the  first  place  there  will 
be  a  special  edition  of  the  Eagle  that 
will  be  one  of  the  greatest  productions 
'in  the  newspaper  line  ever  brought  out. 


COL.  WM.  B.  HESTER. 


loliks. 

i  STEADT  GROWTH  OF  THE  EAGLE. 

i.Mong  in  1890  it  was  found  that  even 
the  enlarged  quarters  on  Pulton  Street 
wpre  getting  too  small  for  the  growing 
Ehgle,  and  it  fell  to  Col.  Hester  to  look 
Wound  and  select  a  new  .site.  The  pres¬ 
ent  IfK'ation  was  picked  out  and,  in 
1892,  a  portion  of  the  present  immense 
.structure  was  erected  and  occupied  by 
the  paper.  In  1903  a  large  addition  was 
made  to  the  building,  the  result  being 
the  building  as  it  Is  now  seen,  one  of 
the  attractions  of  Brooklyn, 

Although  Col.  Hester  started  his  ca¬ 
reer  In  the  business  office  he  did  not 
remain  there  for  long.  Determined  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  from  the  bottom  up,  be  became  the 
•hop  "devil,”  and  put  Jn  his  time  as  an 
apprentice.  Teaming  his  trade  thor- 
OMghly.  As  soon  as  he  had  conquered 
^J^^fchaHTcin  end  be  went  beck  to 


both  to  newspaper  men  and  newspa¬ 
per  readers. 

During  Col.  Hester’s  experience  in 
the  new.spaper  world  he  has  seen  many 
papers  start  and  pass  to  the  newspa¬ 
per  graveyard.  He  has  seen  many 
changes  in  the  metropolitan  field,  seen 
some  of  the  greatest  figures  in  the 
newspaper  world  come  and  go,  and  has 
seen  many  changes  in  his  own  native 
city.  He  has  ever  been  on  the  side  of 
the  people  of  his  home  town,  and  the 
Eagle  was  always  found  advocating 
those  things  that  were  for  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  people.  One  of  Its  most 
notable  successes  was  its  battle  for  the 
purification  of  the  political  atmosphere 
of  Brooklyn  in  the  early  ’90’s,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  which  was  the  dethronement  of 
John  Y.  McKane,  and  the  ou.sting  of 
the  McKane  element  from  power.  Its 
persistent  efforts  in  behalf  of  Improved 
transit  facilities,  the  part  It  has  play- 


There  will  be  a  pictorial  history  of 
Brooklyn  of  100  pages,  in  which  will 
lie  shown  in  concise  form  the  principal 
events  of  the  past  300  years.  Other 
inserts  and  the  regular  edition  of  the 
paper  will  take  up  from  70  to  80  addi¬ 
tional  pages,  so  that  it  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
about  175  pages  to  the  edition.  This  is 
all  being  prepared  in  the  Eagle’s  own 
plant,  and  will  be  printed  there. 

For  October  26  the  Academy  of  Music 
has  been  hired  by  the  management,  and 
it  will  belong  to  the  Eagle  for  that 
day. 

A  most  impressive  pageant  has 
been  arranged,  showing  the  various  his¬ 
torical  epi.sodes  in  the  career  of  the 
Eagle  and  its  present  head,  all  of  the 
parts  being  taken  by  employees  of  the 
paper.  The  affair  will  be  a  sort  of  a 
family  reunion  and  reception  of  the 

Eagle’s  entire  staff,  from  the  President 


MAIL  CHARGES  DISCI, - 


Conference  in  New  York  on  U  eight  or 
Space  Charge  Problem. 

Representatives  of  the‘railroa.l.s  of  the 
United  States  held  a  meeting  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Terminal,  in  N,  w  York 
October  5,  to  discuss  the  matter  of  comi 
pensation  for  carrying  the  mails  lij 
weight  or  by  space,  which  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  to  inw  .stigate 

A  preliminary  meeting  was  held  by  a 
sub-committee  of  the  general  commit¬ 
tee,  wtih  the  Second  Assistant  I’o.stmas- 
ter-General  in  Washington,  Octolier  s 
Subsequently  the  representatives  of  all 
of  the  railroads  met,  as  stated,  in  New 
York,  Ralph  Peters,  pre.sident  of  the 
Long  Island  Railroad,  presiding.  The 
meeting  continued  throughout  the  morii- 
ing.  In  the  afternoon,  an  executive 
committee  of  the  repre.sentatives  met 
with  counsel  to  formulate  a  proposition 
to  suggest  to  the  Commission  for  the 
hearing  which  it  is  hoped  to  obtain. 

Congress  authorized  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  act,  after  a 
vigorous  fight  between  the  railro.ads  and 
the  Department,  the  roads  in.si.sting 
upon  the  present  weight  system.  The 
Commission  is  empowered  to  fix  and  de¬ 
termine  weights,  compensation,  and 
methods.  While  no  dates  for  meetings 
have  been  set,  the  Interstate  Commerec 
Commission  has  entered  upon  an  inves¬ 
tigation  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Post  Office  Appropriation  bill,  and 
In  the  meantime  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  is  making  a  test  by  substituting 
the  space  basis  for  mail  on  90  per  cent, 
of  its  service. 


down  to  office  boy  and  ‘‘devil.’’  There 
will  also  be  dancing  and  refreshments. 

IX)NG-SERVICE  MEDALS  TO  BE  GIVEN. 

The  fact  that  Eagle  employees  ‘‘.stick’’ 
will  be  born,e  out  by  a  unique  cere¬ 
monial  that  evening.  Two  men  who 
have  been  with  the  Eagle  for  over  fifty 
years  will  be  presented  with  gold  med- 
al.s.  They  are  Col.  Hester  and  W.  H. 
Sutton,  the  fraternity  editor.  About 
eighty  others,  who  have  been  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  Eagle  for  twenty-five  years 
or  more,  will  receive  duplicates  of  these 
medals  in  silver,  while  honorable  men¬ 
tion  will  be  made  of  a  host  of  others 
with  ten  and  fifteen  years  of  service  to 
their  credit. 

Three  of  the  miiny  features  of  the 
Eagle’s  enterprise  stand  out  more 
prominently  than  others.  The  fir.st  is 
an  information  bureau,  where  informa¬ 
tion  on  almost  any  topic  can  se¬ 
cured.  The  second  is  the  establishment 
of  branches  in  Washington,  London, 
and  Paris,  where  h^agle  readers  and  all 
others  are  welcomed  and  given  every 
help  possible.  The  third  is  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  lecture  forum  in  the  au¬ 
ditorium  of  the  Eagle  building,  where 
members  of  the  staff  every  Tue.sday 
give  lectures  on  topics  of  intere.st  to 
the  general  public. 

The  office  of  the  President  of  the 
Eagle  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
rooms  In  the  building.  Instead  of  a 
wainscoting  around  the  room,  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  wall  is  covered  with  bonds 
of  the  old  Long  I.sland  Club,  the  Home- 
site  Land  Company,  and  various  oil 
companies.  These  bonds,  with  coupon.s 
attached,  represent  investments  ‘‘that 
just  turned  out  not  to  be  investments 
at  all,  so  we  thought  best  to  utilize  the 
paper  and  get  some  use  out  of  it,"  Cr.l. 
Hester  explains.  It  is  known  as  "the 
bond  room."  Here  the  bright  intellect 
and  discerning  mind  of  the  colonel  at¬ 
tends  to  business  dally  and  keeps  the 
wheels  of  Industry  busy  making  for  the 
continued  .succe.ss  of  the  Eagle  and  its 
.  mentorj:  QoU,  W IHiam-  Hestefi.^-— . 
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SURVEY  OF  SPAIN’S  NEWSPAPER  PRESS- 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  PUBLISHERS 


Regional  Newspapers,  Occupying  Fields  Peculiarly  Their  Owrn,  and 
Each  Having  a  Different  Mission,  Reflect  the  Views  of  Their  Editors, 
in  Dealing  with  Policies  of  The  Sections  in  Which  They  Are 
Published — Poorly  Printed  Newspapers  Seem  to  be  the  Rule. 

BY  J.  Mintoun. 

(Concluded  from  Last  Week’s  Issue.) 


The  leading  liberal  newspapers  of 
Madrid,  known  collectively  as  El  Trust 
— another  proof  that  they  have  gone 
abroad  fof  their  expression  of  faith — 
are  fathered  by  Miguel  Moya,  without 
doubt  the  most  powerful  individuality 
in  all  Spain  for  making  or  breaking  po¬ 
litical,  financial,  or  aspiratlonal  careers. 
K1  Trust  comprises  El  Heraldo  (to  which 
('anelejas  entirely  owed  his  predominant 
politital  iM>sition),  El  Impartial,  and  El 
I.ilK-ral,  the  respective  sponsors  lieing 
Krancisco  Kodriguez,  Ortega  Munilla, 
and  Alfretlo  Vicenti.  El  Eif>eral  is  also 
puldished  ItK’ally  in  15ill>ao,  Seviile,  Mur¬ 
cia,  an<i  Barcelona,  a  plan  of  publica¬ 
tion  which  lias  never  proved  a  financial 
success  in  other  lands  where  tried  out, 
amt  is  proliably  of  the  same  qualitative 
statu.s  here;  witii  this  difference — that 
the  respective  issues  are  so  planned  lo¬ 
cally  as  to  suggest  that  the  scheme  is 
something  far  different  from  the  mere 
dissemination  of  world  news.  It  pub¬ 
lishes  also  two  other  editions,  El  Norest 


decidedly  to  be  preferred  by  the  busy 
man,  with  their  frequent  issues  through¬ 
out  the  day. 

El  Pais,  with  Senor  Castrovido  as  the 
directing  power,  represents  the  Republi¬ 
cans  in  high  places,  and  as  such  per¬ 
forms  its  functions  in  a  sufficiently  sat- 


these  regionalistic  journals,  for  they  are 
something  more  than  a  fad  or  caprice. 

The  Veu  de  Catalunya  is  far  more  lo¬ 
cal  in  spirit  than  any  other  of  these 
regionalist  newspapers.  It  was  due  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  inception  of  Don  Enrique 
Prat  de  la  Riba,  one  of  the  great  figures 
of  the  movement.  Politics  apart — 
though  he  and  his  fellows  and  their 
press  are  striving  with  all  their  powers 
to  secure  political  and  financial  autono¬ 
my  (some  call  it  a  step  towards  seces¬ 
sion)  for  the  four  Catalan  provinces  of 
Barcelona,  Gerona,  Lierida,  and  Tar¬ 
ragona. 

Another  great  influential  unit  of  the 
Regionalist  press  is  El  Cantabrlco,  of 
Santander,  of  which  Don  Jos6  Estrani 
is  director,  as  also  president  of  the  “Aso- 
ciacion  de  la  Prensa  Diaria  de  Santan¬ 


were  closed  to  it.  It  may,  or  may  not 
be  a  journal  of  Germjm  propaganda-  it 
is  difficult  to  say,  hut  it  is  cerlainly  not 
friendly  to  the  Allies,  though  it.s  ante¬ 
cedents  point  to  nothing  specific  one 
way  or  another  in  this  respect. 

MOST  IMPORTANT  PICTt:RE-DAI!.V. 

For  a  more  worthy  confr^rc  of  “a 
B.  C.”  one  must  look  to  the  Dia 
Graflcia  of  Barcelona,  a  high-clas.s  roto¬ 
gravure  illustrated  daily.  High-class 
and  rotogravure  are  enough  to  condemn 
it  as  a  popular  educative  distriimter  of 
news,  for  the  process  is  one  of  the  most 
expensive  to  in.stall  and  work  known  to 
the  printing  trade.  Call  it  a  snol>l)ish 
presentation  of  the  illustrative  idi-.a,  and 
you  come  nearer  its  real  cachet.  This 
by  no  means  detracts  from  its  value  to 
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at  Gijon  and  El  Defensor  at  Granada. 

1.41  Epoca  is  distinctly  a  class  paper. 
Its  editor  and  proprietor  is  the  Marques 
de  Valediglesias,  which  explains  it  fur¬ 
ther.  It  is  a  journal  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  its  features  are  “court  news,”  the 
doings  of  ancient  countesses,  and  retired 
colonels.  It  Is  a  "court  circular”  with¬ 
out  iK-ing  anything  official.  It  and  El 
Imparcial  are  perhaps  better  known  and 
more  frequently  quoted  outside  Spain 
than  any  others,  and  it  is  true  that  no 
S|>ani.sh  Cabinet  is  ever  likely  to  be 
constituted  henceforth  without  at  lea.st 
one  influential  meml)er  of  the  press 
tlierein,  sis  witness  the  present  Minister 
of  Pulilic  Instruction,  Senor  Burrell. 

Igi  Corn-spondencia  has  a  certain  in- 
lluence  which  de|K*nds  not  so  much  upon 
its  circulation  sus  its  following  of  the 
Ic.ss  violent  element  of  .solid  citizens.  It 
is  printed  in  rather  drab  ink,  with 
.splotches  of  red  here  and  there,  and  is 
the  des<.-endant  of  a  very  ancient  “ga¬ 
zette"  which  first  printed  the  news  of 
the  marriage  of  Louis  XIV,  with  the 
Infanta  Maria-Th^-resa. 

El  Correo  Espanola  Is  supposed  to  be 
the  organ  inspired,  or  sustained,  these 
later  days  by  the  German  Embassy  in 
Madrid,  in  conjunction  with  its  publicity 
bureau  at  San  Sebastian.  Significantly 
it.s  proprietor,  I>on  Jos6  Ferraras,  is 
called  by  his  partisans  "cl  periodista  de 
vrrdad." 

TABLOID  IDEgl  IN  SPAIN. 

The  Diario  of  Barcelona  has  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years,  to  go  back  to 
hi.story  again,  l>ecn  published  in  pocket- 
sheet  form,  and,  as  an  example  of  news- 
papiT-making  in  one  of  the  most  effete 
<-ountries  on  earth,  it  has  points.  If  not 
«-ards  and  spade.s,  to  give  to  some  blan- 
ket-.sheet  defilers  of  good  white  paper 
elm-where.  The  tiny  octavo  pages  are 
a  delight  to  read,  and  hold  in  the  hand, 
fiut  there  are  no  next-to-reading  ads 
If  one  excepts  an  occasional  liner  at  the 
foot.  All  is  in  wide  measure,  and  the 
effect  Is  vastly  superior  than  most  pa- 
I*ers  wherever  issued.  A  companion  in 
arms,  but  of  more  recent  origin,  is  El 
Dlluvio  and  when  the  advertisements — 
pages  entire — do  not  crowd  out  more 
newsy  matter  these  little  journals  are 


isfactory  manner  to  be  able  to  cash  in 
its  subventions  regularly. 

El  Motin  is  to-day  but  a  wraith  of  its 
former  self,  but  still  a  shocker  to  those 
of  conservative,  or  even  polite,  princi¬ 
ples.  To  show  the  power  and  the  dar¬ 
ing  of  its  editor,  Nakens,  one  has  only 
to  go  Iiack  to  the  marriage  of  King  Al¬ 
phonse,  when  the  editor  was  imprison¬ 
ed  for  having  sheltered  the  bomb-throw¬ 
er  who  nearly  nipped  the  nuptial  bud  in 
its  prime  and  blighted  a  royal  wedding 
day  in  a  manner  such  as  the  world  had 
never  seen  before.  This  firebrand  of 
an  editor  was  not  an  accomplice  in  any 
sense,  and,  being  an  old  man,  his  sen¬ 
tence  was  but  the  slightest.  He  was  a 
victim  of  his  own  pyrotechnical  litera¬ 
ture,  for  the  murderer  threw  himself 
upon  him  and  claimed  a  refuge  because 
only  the  week  before  he  had  printed  in 
his  paper  that  he  would  give  shelter  to 
any  criminal  at  any  time  who  might 
ask  him  for  a  hiding-place. 

Barcelona,  the  capital  of  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Catalonia,  has  its  own  journals 
in  the  Catalan  tongue,  as  becomes  the 
propagation  of  a  great  regionalistic 
movement  of  far-reaching  purport  The 
Catalan  language  is  a  language  and  not 
merely  a  dialect  at  least  the  Catalans 
try  to  convince  one.  At  all  events,  it 
is  as  far  different  from  ('astilian  as 
Choctaw  Is  from  Chinese.  In  that  they 
claim  to  have  a  language,  they  must  of 
course  have  a  literature,  and  with  a 
literature  a  people  must  have  newspa¬ 
pers. 

RBGIONAL  NEWSPAPERS. 

Chiefly  these  journals  are  El  Veu  de 
Catalunya  and  El  Poble  Catala.  No 
consideration  of  the  Spanish  press 
would  be  complete  without  reference  to 


der.”  With  its  Barcelona  confrere,  with 
all  its  confreres  of  Barcelona,  one  may 
say,  El  Cantabrlco  stands  guard  over 
the  politico-commercial  Interests  of 
these  two  maritime  provinces  which  are 
holding  up  the  shred  of  Spain’s  sea 
power  left  to  tell  the  story  of  its  former 
glory. 

The  Prensa  Graflca — ^^the  Illustrated 
Press — is  a  mighty  element  in  providing 
the  daily  pabulum  of  a  nation  which 
counts  so  many  illiterates,  but  it  is  no 
derogation  to  say  that  Sefior  Don 
Dionisio  Perez  presides  over  its  fortunes 
and  sentiments  with  all  the  vigor  and 
skill  of  the  spirituel  Spaniard  who 
graduated  from  that  subtly  ordained 
school  of  Andalusian  journalism  whose 
characteristic  type  is  still  the  “Revista 
Portuense”  of  Cadiz,  founded  by  this 
able  periodista  In  the  nineties  of  the 
last  century. 

BARRED  FROM  FRANCE. 

In  these  days  of  war  Spain’s  Gallic 
brothers  across  the  Pyrenees  have  em¬ 
bargoed  the  most  popular  and  widely 
circulated  of  Spanish  illustrated  jour 
nals — A.B.C.  Just  because  it  is  scurrilous 
and  blasphemes  and  insults  Americans 
and  America  (Yanquis  and  Yanquiland) 
and  refers  to  our  principal  cities  as  San 
Pablo,  San  Antonio,  and  San  Francisco 
de  California,  ignoring  for  one  reason 
or  another  such  cities  as  New  York, 
Chicago,  or  Boston,  for  those  whose 
names  are  found  in  the  Spanish  calen¬ 
dar  of  saints,  is  not  of  itself  enough  to 
draw  attention  to  it  as  a  not  very  gra¬ 
cious  member  of  the  press  family,  but 
when  it  began  to  take  sides  in  this 
World  War  and  say  things  about  the 
French  that  the  French  didn’t  like  it 
was  not  long  before  the  frontier  mails 


its  readers,  rather  it  increases  its 
chances  of  getting  them  in  the  paying 
class.  Its  circulation  must  be  pitifully 
small,  though  it  has  a  considerable  coun¬ 
try  circulation  in  the  region. 

The  Nueva  Mundo,  a  newcomer  in 
its  present  form,  is  decidedly  class  1! 
or  any  other  class  you  choosi>  to  put 
it  in  lx.'tween  A  and  Z.  It  is  seen  every¬ 
where,  jierhaps  because  its  atrocious 
imitations  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
front  covers  hit  you  In  the  eye  from 
every  kiosque,  or  newsstand. 

In  all  these  illustrated  papers  Span¬ 
ish  dancing  girls  and  bull-flghts  form 
at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  delectal)le 
pictorial  offerings  which  they  print 
weekly,  and  must  be  what  the  public 
wants,  otherwise  they  might  switch  off 
to  fashions,  of  which  there  are  none 
real  Spanish  except  mantillas,  shawl.s. 
and  raven  locks,  and  you  get  those  with 
the  dancing  girls,  anyway. 

There  are  some  really  good,  humor¬ 
ous,  satirical,  and  cynical  weeklies  pub¬ 
lished  in  Barcelona,  largely  in  the 
t'atalan  tongue. 

One  must  not  Ignore  the  important 
Espana  of  Madrid,  which,  while  highly 
against  Kultur  with  a  K,  is  no  more 
Francoi)hil6  either;  in  fact  it  is  Hi.s- 
panophile,  as  its  name  would  indicate, 
and  as  .such  it  is  a  power  among  the 
reading  and  thinking  circles  of  the  land. 

An  up-to-the-minute  bit  of  war  news, 
as  It  has  affected  the  newspapers  of 
Spain,  is  the  fact  that  the  Government 
took  it  upon  itself  to  assure  the  nation¬ 
al  press,  without  consideration  of  creed 
or  party,  a  provision  of  paper  for  its 
needs  at  a  figure  which  should  be  as 
reasonable  as  the  circumstances  might 
warrant 
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COL.  LAMFl’ON  IS  STILL 
WIFELESS  DESPITE  AD 


Does  Not  Think  Murh  of  This  Paper  as 
a  Matrimonial  Medium  and  Says  So — 
Inridentally  He  Tells  About  His  Work 
for  Kentucky  Mountain  Papers  and 
Praises  Mr.  Jackson, 
t'ol.  \V.  J.  I.Ampton  evidently  sat  up 
and  took  notice  when  he  unfolded  his 
copy  of  Thk  Kditor  and  Pi  blisher  of 
.S<-pteriilK"r  16  and  read  therein  divers 
and  sundry  facts  concerninjj  himself. 
Then  he  doubtless  waited  for  the  post¬ 
man  to  bring  him  a  bunch  of  leap-year 
propo.sals  or  for  the  doorbell  to  an- 


CoL.  Lampton. 


nounce  the  arrival  of  some  beautiful 
creature  with  a  matrimonial  bid  which 
he  could  not  resist. 

Perhaps  the  ladies  are  a  bit  coy,  and 
mayl>e  a  matrimonial  paper  would 
have  roiK-d  him  in  sooner.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  barring  his  slight  impatience, 
he  was  apparently  justified  in  writing 
to  this  paper  as  follows: 

No.  109  Hast  54th  Street.  New  York 

<'ITV,  September  28,  1916. 

Tim  Kkitob  and  Pl'busiieb: 

In  your  issue  of  September  16  I  ob- 
.serve  with  horror  and  dismay  an  article 
written  by  Joe  A.  Jackson  and  headed, 
by  you  1  infer,  ‘‘Col.  Lampton  Says  He 
Needs  a  Wife,”  and  1  wish  to  say  that 
as  a  matrimonial  advertising  medium 
the  K.  and  P.  is  of  no  avail,  for,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  conspicuity  of  the  an- 
nounc-ement,  not  one  application  for  the 
position  has  been  received  at  this  writ¬ 
ing.  Po.s.sibly  you  may  be  able  to  ex¬ 
plain  this  lack  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  ladies,  but  if  you  cannot,  I  shall 
not  insi.st.  I  have  been  trying  to  ex¬ 
plain  it  to  myself  for  many,  many 
years,  without  success,  and  1  see  no 
rea.son  why  you  should  know  any  more 
alxiut  the  matter  than  I  do..  However, 
I  have  been  a  contented  bachelor  for 
so  long,  why  should  1  make  myself  dis¬ 
contented  by  wishing  and  striving  to 
be  a  c-ontented  married  man?  And 
who  will  guarantee  that  I  would  be 
contenteder  than  I  am  in  my  present 
time-tried  and  fire-tested  condition  T 

But  let  that  pass.  Mr.  Jackson,  who, 
1  lielieve,  is  a  Kentuckian  and  also  a 
product  of  the  Pulitzer  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  gets  away  with  his  sketch 
atMiUt  as  well  as  could  be  expected.  .Al¬ 
though  his  article  is  convincing,  it  is 
not,  to  say,  gripping,  and,  while  it  has 
considerable  verisimilitude,  it  lacks  my 
atmosphere.  His  description  of  my  den, 
or  parlor.s,  as  it  should  be  called,  sounds 
a  good  deal  like  the  place  looks,  from 
which  it  may  be  inferred  that  Joe  has 


FORCED  TO  BE  COMPETITORS 

Odd  Turn  of  Affairs  with  Canadian 
Papers  Owing  to  Sales. 

Toronto,  October  4. — .At  a  liquida¬ 
tor's  sale  of  the  plant  and  good-will  of 
the  Peterboro  Daily  Ueview,  the  prop¬ 
erty  was  bought  in  by  A.  H.  Stratton 
and  T.  F.  Matthews,  two  prominent  lo¬ 
cal  citizens.  The  situation  in  Peter¬ 
boro  has  been  an  interesting  one.  When 
the  Hon.  J.  K.  Stratton,  proprietor  of 
the  Kxaminer,  died,  he  directed  his  ex¬ 
ecutors  to  sell  the  paper.  His  brother, 
A.  H.  Stratton,  and  the  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Examiner,  K.  M.  Glover, 
were  given  a  prior  opportunity  to  pur¬ 
chase  jointly.  Failing  an  agreement  to 
act  together,  A.  H.  Stratton  was  to  be 
allowed  to  buy  for  himself,  and  failing 
that,  Glover  could  take  the  paper. 

Neither  Stratton  nor  Glover  could 
agree  to  act  together,  and,  in  pursuance 
of  the  will,  Stratton  proposed  to  buy  the 
paper.  Glover  promptly  entered  inio 
negotiations  to  secure  the  Review,  then 
in  the  hands  of  a  liquidator.  When 
Stratton  learned  of  this,  he  evidently 
decided  that  it  would  be  better  to  re¬ 
linquish  his  claim  on  the  Examiner 
rather  than  compete  with  the  Review 
under  Glover’s  management,  and  he  al¬ 
lowed  Glover  to  buy  the  Examiner. 

Now  it  transpires  that  they  will  be 
competitors,  after  all,  since  Stratton  has 
acquired  the  opposition  paper. 


the  true  artistic  spirit,  or  literary  lilt, 
or  whatever  they  call  it. 

1  must  correct  him,  though,  when  he 
speaks  of  my  writing  copy  for  Ken¬ 
tucky  mountain  papers,  free  of  charge. 
It  is  not  copy  I  w'rite  for  them,  but 
sermons  on  texts  from  the  great  Book 
of  getting  a  move  on,  mentally,  morally, 
socially  and  practically.  They’ve  got  a 
surplus  of  religion  and  politics  cut 
there,  and  1  am  trying  to  inject  some¬ 
thing  into  them  that  will  harmonize 
their  hog  and  hominy  with  first-rate 
garden  truck  and  culinary  knowledge. 
When  they  know  what  to  eat  and  how 
to  eat  it,  the  rest  w'iil  come  easy. 

I  can’t  be  a  phiianthropist  and  estab¬ 
lish  schools  in  the  mountains,  for  pain¬ 
ful  and  obvious  reasons,  but  1  can 
land  in  their  newspapers  with  good  ad¬ 
vice,  and  if  they  don’t  want  to  take  it, 
it  makes  no  appreciable  decrease  in  my 
stock  of  advice,  and  1  can  draw  on  it 
inimitably  for  use  elsewhere.  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Andrew  Carnegie,  and 
Henry  Ford,  combined,  haven’t  any 
more  money  than  1  have  advice,  and 
they  can’t  be  any  more  liberal  with 
what  they  have  than  what  I  have,  and 
they  can  exhaust  all  theirs,  but  I  can¬ 
not.  They  may  die  poor,  but  my  store 
of  advice  will  remain  undepleted  as 
long  as  the  breath  remains  to  give  it. 
IWd  you  ever  notice  that  about  advice, 
as  compared  with  money? 

However,  I  digress.  I  am  very  glad 
1  furnished  Mr.  Jackson — some  day  he 
may  be  a  Kentucky  colonel  as  1  am — 
with  so  much  good  material  for  his 
sketch,  and  I  hope  you  did  not  pay  him 
enough  for  it  to  make  him  proud.  I 
love  to  see  a  promising  young  writer 
take  pride  in  his  work,  rather  than  in 
the  money  he  gets  for  it.  I  fancy  most 
of  them  do,  whether  they  want  to  or 
not.  Yes? 

I  hope  you  will  place  this  letter  as 
conspicuously  as  that  which  called  it 
forth,  and  plea.se  state  that,  if  any  lady 
wants  to  wife  me,  it  cannot  be  done 
except  as  is  usual  when  American 
ladies  marry  persons  with  titles.  I 
have  a  title,  and  why  should  1  not  have 
it  financed  properly  and  liberally? 

Most  cordially, 

W.  J,  Lampton. 


CIRCULATION  GAINS 
OF  NEW  YORK  DAILIES 


Post  Office  Statements,  Published  During 
the  Past  Few  Days,  Show  that  Metro¬ 
politan  Press  Enjoys  an  Upward 
Trend  in  Sales,  the  Increase  Through¬ 
out  the  City  Being  General. 

New  Aork  daily  newspapers  show  a 
general  increase  in  circulation  tor  the 
SIX  montns  enoing  October  1,  compared 
with  the  half  year  that  ended  April  1 
last.  The  statements  required  by  law 
as  to  the  average  number  of  copies  sold 
for  the  previous  six  months,  and  which 
have  been  printed  during  the  past  few 
days,  exhibit  an  upward  trend  in  dis¬ 
tribution  on  the  part  of  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  press.  The  largest  increase  was 
recorded  by  the  Morning  Sun,  53,93U. 
The  American  is  next,  with  47,862.  The 
Journal  made  an  increase  of  41,975,  the 
Morning  World  7,153,  the  Times  6,160, 
and  the  Evening  World  5,631. 

Following  are  the  figures  showing  the 
average  circulation  of  New  York’s  daily 
newspapers  for  the  past  six  months: 

Journal,  816,597;  Evening  World,  404- 
358;  Morning  World,  398,984;  .American, 
383,297;  Times,  340,904;  Evening  Teie- 
gram,  218,463;  Globe,  210,991;  Ev'ening 
Sun,  171,247;  Evening  Mali,  159,690; 
Morning  Sun,  122,239;  Tribune,  101,611; 
Herald,  99,597;  Brooklyn  Standard 
Union  (Sunday),  76,955;  Brooklyn 
Standard  Union,  63,001 ;  Brookln  Eagle, 
44,332;  Morning  Telegraph,  40,295; 
Evening  Post,  20,477. 


PUBLISHERS  HOLD  CONFERENCE 

Executive  Committee  of  Associated  Press 
in  Two-Day  Session. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Associated  Press  was 
heid  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of 
this  week  and  was  attended  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  members;  President,  Frank  B. 
Noyes,  of  the  Washington  Star;  first 
vice-president,  Daniel  D.  Moore,  of  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune;  second 
vice-president,  B.  H.  Anthony,  of  the 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard;  general 
manager,  Mellville  E.  Stone,  assistant 
secretary,  Frederick  It.  Martin,  and 
treasurer,  J.  R.  Youatt,  of  New  York 
city;  Charles  A.  Rook,  dt  the  Pittsburgh 
Dispatch;  Charles  Hopkins  Clark,  of 
the  Hartford  Courant;  Adolph  S.  Ochs, 
of  the  New  York  Times,  and  Victor  F. 
Lawson,  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
The  board  found  considerable  routine 
business  to  di.spose  of,  and  so  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  two  days  for  the  meeting 
in.stead  of  one.  The  news  print  situa¬ 
tion  was  not  discussed  in  any  of  the 
meetings,  but  the  members  outside  of 
the  meetings  compared  views  on  the  sit¬ 
uation. 


MAY  ESTABLISH  ROLLER  PLANT 

N.  Y.  Publishers'  Association  Investigat¬ 
ing  Plan  for  Co-operative  Manufacture. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association,  this  week,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  advisability  of  establishing 
a  roller  manufacturing  plant,  to  supply 
the  different  members  with  rollers  for 
their  pres.ses,  was  di.scussed.  A  com¬ 
mittee,  consisting  of  Emil  M.  Scholz,  of 
the  Evening  Post;  Walter  M.  Dear,  of 
the  Jersey  Journal,  and  E.  G.  Martin, 
of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  was  appointed 
to  investigate  the  sales  and  prices  of 
rollers,  and  to  report  back  on  the  .sub¬ 
ject  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  a  later 
date,  when  the  practicability  of  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  codjierative  roller-mak¬ 
ing  iilant  will  be  considered. 


WILL  BARNES  SELL  JOURNAL? 

Question  Agitates  Albany  in  Connection 

with  Knickerbocker  Press  \  eniure. 

The  Press  Company,  of  .Albany,  N.  Y. 
publi.shers  of  the  Knickerbocker  Pre.ss,  an 
.Altxiny  morning  new.spaper,  with  offices 
and  staffs  in  Troy  and  Schenectady,  has 
just  announced  its  intention  of  begin- 
ning  “in  the  near  future,”  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  an  evening  edition  in  each  of  the 
three  cities  in  which  it  now  maintains 
offices.  The  announcement  is  made  in 
an  “Important  Notice,”  sent  out  to  ad- 
verti.sers  in  the  paper,  and  has  created 
a  stir  in  the  new.spaper  field  in  eastern 
New  York. 

The  Knickerbocker  Press  now  uses 
the  Associated  Press  and  a  special  leased 
wire  of  the  International  News  Sei'vice. 
In  order  to  get  an  Associated  Press 
afternoon  franchise  in  Albany,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  Press  Company  to 
purchase  one  of  the  two  afternoon  dail¬ 
ies  now  publi.shed  there,  the  .Vlliany 
Evening  Journal  and  the  Times-rnion. 

The  Journal  is  William  Barnes’s  news¬ 
paper  and  the  Times-Union  is  owned 
and  edited  by  former  Gov.  Martin  H. 
Glynn.  The  Times-Union  will  lie  the 
keenest  competitor  of  the  new  evening 
paper,  not  only  in  .Albany,  but  also  in 
tho  outlying  territory,  as  it  now  hiis  the 
largest  afternoon  circulation.  Purchase 
of  the  Times-Union  is  said  to  be  out  of 
the  question. 

As  to  the  Journal,  it  has  been  rumor¬ 
ed  frequently  that  Mr.  Barnes  would 
like  to  sell  his  interest  in  that  paper, 
but  the  company  has  only  recently  be¬ 
gun  the  construction  of  a  big,  new  luiild- 
ing  on  the  new  river  front  of  Albany. 
This  leads  to  the  belief  of  many  that  the 
Journal  is  not  on  the  market,  either, 
although  it  is  suggested  that  the  new 
building  might  be  used  for  a  large  job 
plant,  which,  it  is  understood,  the  Jour¬ 
nal  Company  intends  to  operate. 

At  present,  although  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Press  maintains  an  office  and  a 
.staff  in  both  Schenectady  and  Troy,  as 
well  as  the  big  plant  in  Albany,  the 
paper  is  published  entirely  from  Alliany, 
According  to  the  announcement  of  the 
intension  to  enter  the  evening  field,  the 
Pre.ss  Company  will  publish  in  all  three 
cities. 


CHANGES  IN  CHELTENHAM  A(;ENCY 

Ingalls  Kimball  Remains  as  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  Reorganized  Company. 

A  reorganization  of  the  Cheltenham 
Advertising  Agency,  and  the  changing 
of  the  name  to  the  ('orman  Cheltenham 
Company,  Inc.,  leaves  Ingalls  Kimball 
free  to  devote  his  time  to  creative  ad¬ 
vertising  Idea.s.  In  the  pa.st,  Mr.  Kim¬ 
ball  has  handled  both  the  administrative 
and  the  creative  departments  of  the 
busine.ss.  With  S.  Wilbur  Corman  as 
president,  to  relieve  him  of  the  admin- 
i.strative  duties,  Mr.  Kimliall  will  bo 
able  to  concentrate  on  phases  of  the 
work  more  to  his  liking. 

The  officers  of  the  Corman,  (.‘helten- 
ham  C'ompany,  Inc.,  are:  S.  Wilbur  Cor¬ 
man,  president ;  Ingalls  Kimball,  vice- 
president,  and  E.  H.  Wilkinson,  trea¬ 
surer.  Mr.  Corman  was  for  a  number 
of  years  connected  with  N.  W.  Ayer  iV: 
Son,  of  Philadelphia.  He  resigned  from 
that  agency  last  December,  and  after  a 
rest  decided  to  come  to  New  York,  a.s- 
.sociating  him.self  with  Mr.  Kimball, 
who,  as  .stated,  will  continue  to  be  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  with  the  new  company. 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  who  was  office  and  de¬ 
tail  man  for  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  being 
with  that  organization  for  twenty  years, 
will  have  charge  of  the  finances  of  the 
organization. 


tribute  to  don  martin 
by  candidate  hughes 

New  York  Herald’s  Political  Man  Prais¬ 
ed  for  Always  Playing  the  Came 
Straight — Widely  Known  as  Correct 
Forecaster  of  Election  Results — Some 
Notable  Instances  of  Conclusions. 

“An  honest  newspaper  man  is  the 
noblest  work  of  God,”  is  the  tribute  paid 
by  Charles  E.  Hughes,  Republican  can¬ 
didate  for  President,  to  Don  Martin, 
political  reporter  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald.  “A  rnan  who  always  played 


Don  Martin. 

straight”  was  his  tribute  to  Martin 
when  Hughes  was  at  Albany  in  the 
Governor’s  chair. 

The  man  to  whom  these  well-deserved 
compliments  were  paid  is  one  of  the 
mo.st  popular  fellows  in  the  game.  Few 
newspaper  men  are  as  well  known 
throughout  the  country,  and  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  there  is  another  with  as 
extensive .  an  acquaintance  among  poli¬ 
ticians  and  officials  from  Presidents 
down  ■  as  is  Ddn  Martin.  His  quiet, 
una.s.suming  personality,  his  ever-pres¬ 
ent  .smile,  his  readiness  to  help  out  or 
do  another  a  good  turn,  his  keenness  of 
perception,  his  ability  to  gauge  the  pub¬ 
lic  pulse,  and  his  ability  as  a  writer 
have  all  contributed  to  make  Don  Mar¬ 
tin  known.  His  “squareness’'  and  “hon¬ 
esty”  are  so  well  known  that  no  one 
would  think  in  these  days  to  ever  ques¬ 
tion  them.  Ail  these,  together  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  keeping  a 
confidence,  have  contributed  toward 
making*  Don  Martin  not  only  well 
known,  but  respected  and  beloved. 

Don  insists  on  making  known  that  he 
was  born  “at”  Silvei;  Creek,  N.  Y.,  near 
Huffalo,  “several  years  ago.”  His  first 
newspaper  work  was  with  the  Buffalo 
Express,  but  after  four  years  there  he 
moved  over  to  the  Buffalo  Commercial, 
where  he  stayed  for  two  years.  Then 
he  came  to  his  big  work  with  the  New 
York  Herald,  and  there  he  has  remained 
for  fourteen  years.  During  that  time 
he  has  had  charge  of  the  political  de¬ 
partment  of  the  paper,  has  covered 
every  national  and  State  convention  of 
both  parties,  and  has  travelled  all  over 
this  country  with; Presidential  and  other 
candidates.  • 

He  made  the  acquaintance  of  Judge 
Hughes  while  the  latter  was  Governor 
of  J«ew  York  Stqte,  and  the  friendship 
that  was  struck  up  then  has  continued 
ever  since.  During  one  of  his  recent 
trips,  when  the  candidate’s  train  ptop- 
ped  at  Silver  Creek,  Mr.  Hughes  step¬ 
ped  out  to  make  his  usual  speech,  and 
in  the  course  of  lfhe"said;  “I  am  in- 
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OLD  EDITOR’S  RETURN  VISIT 

D.  O.  McCarthy  Sees  San  Francisco  After 
Forty-three  Years’  Absence. 

D.  O.  McCarthy,  formerly  editor  and 
publi.sher  of  the  American  Flag,  the 
first  daily  newspaper  published  in  San 
Francisco,  has  returned  to  the  city  in 
which  he  was  a  striking  figure  during 
the  stirring  days  of  the  early  ’60s. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  bearing  lightly  the 
weight  of  eighty-six  years,  came  from 
Los  Angeles  to  visit  his  son,  J.  Har¬ 
vey  McCarthy.  He  found  a  strange 
city.  While  he  recognized  Telegraph 
Hill,  Twin  Peaks,  and  Nob  Hill,  all 
else  was  new  to  him. 

In  1862  McCarthy  started  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Flag  in  Sonora,  the  hotbed  then 
of  the  Secessionists.  He  made  his  pa¬ 
per  a  loyai  Union  pubiication.  That 
took  courage,  at  that  time.  But  he  did 
it,  and  with  such  effect  that  within 
three  months  he  was  known  through¬ 
out  California,  and  had  been  given  re¬ 
cognition  in  Washington. 

Governor  Stanford  sent  for  the  dar¬ 
ing  editor.  McCarthy  went  to  Sacra¬ 
mento  to  see  him.  Stanford  and  prom¬ 
inent  loyalists  told  him  they  wanted 
him  to  move  the  American  Flag  to  San 
Francisco  and  publish  it  as  a  daily. 

They  arranged  to  finance  the  project. 

McCarthy  went  to  San  Francisco  and 
entered  upon  the  most  exciting  period 
of  his  life.  At  that  time  the  Press,  a 
weekly,  edited  by  Beriah  Brown,  was 
a  Secessionist  paper.  McCarthy  replied 
in  his  editorials  to  Brown’s  abuse  of 
Lincoln  with  such  telling  effect  that 
a  mob  attacked  the  office  of  the  Press. 

Brown  f  ed  to  Oregon  and  never  return¬ 
ed. 

The  American  Flag  was  the  official 
organ  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  in  California  during  the  Civil 
War  and  the  reconstruction  days. 

McCarthy  was  one  of  the  first 
subscribers  to  the  Examiner  and 
has  taken  it  every  day  since  it  was 
founded.  When  interviewed,  after 
his  arrival  in  San  Francisco,  he  said: 

“I  knew  Senator  Hearst  very  well,  and 
the  day  he  launched  the  Examiner  I 
subscribed  to  it.  When  he  gave  the  pa¬ 
per  to  his  son,  William  Randolph 
Hearst.  we  all  watched  with  interest 
the  progress  of  the  paper.” 


deed  glad  to  come  to  Silver  Creek  and 
greet  you  because  of  many  pleasant 
recollections,  and  for  another  reason. 
An  honest  newspaper  man  is  the  noblest 
work  of  God,  and  this  is  Don  Martin’s 
home.  I  have  a  great  regard  for  Don 
Martin  and  am  glad  to  come  to  his 
home  town.” 

In  commenting  on  this  tribute  the 
New  York  Herald  added:*  “This  tribute 
to  Mr.  Martin  is  worthy  of  notice  be¬ 
cause  it  is  deserved  and  also  because 
it  shows  the  human  side  of  Mr.  Hughes, 
who,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  heated  cam¬ 
paign,  finds  time  to  recall  a  newspaper 
reporter  whom  he  knew  at  Albany  as 
a  man  who  always  played  straight.” 

Mr.  Martin’s  big  work  with  the  Her¬ 
ald  is  the  preparation  of  the  straw 
votes  conducted  by  that  paper.  His 
first  straw  vote  was  made  in  1909,  when 
he  forecasted  the  election  of  Judge 
Gaynor  as  Mayor  of  New  York; 
in  1910  the  election  of  Mr.  Dix 
as  Governor  of  New  York;  in  1912  the 
election  of  Mr.  Wilson  as  President  and 
Mr.  Sulzer  as  Governor  of  New  York, 
and  in  1914  the  election  of  Mr.  Whit¬ 
man  as  Governor  of  New  York. 

He  also  assisted  in  preparing  the 
straw  votes  which  forecasted  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Roosevelt  as  President  in  1904; 
of  W.  T.  Jerome  as  District  Attorney 
in  1905;  of  Mr.  Hughes  as  Governor  in 
1906,  and  of  Mr.  Taft  as  President 
in  1908. 


Reprinted  from  The  New  York  Evening  Journal 
October  4,  1916 


Here  Is  Something  About  a 
REAL  Circulation. 

You  Have  Read  Some  Little  Circulation  Statements  in  Other  News¬ 
papers.  Now  Read  One  with  a  Meaning. 

Copyright,  1916,  Star  Company. 


The  newspapers  are  compelled  by  law  to  report  to  the  Govern-] 
ment  every  six  months  THEIR  EXACT  NET  PAID  DAILY  CIR-j 
CULATION.  i 

The  report  is  made  under  oath,  and  it  has  pricked  a  good^ 
many  circulation  bubbles  that  needed  pricking.  j 

Perhaps  you  have  read  some,  other  newspapers’  reports  mak-^ 
ing  the  best  of  circulations  a  te^th  or  a  fifth  or  almost  a  half  of 
the  Evening  Journal’s  REAL  CIRCULATION. 

In  the  figures  printed  above,  reproducing  the  official  semi-' 
annual  statement  to  the  Government,  you  see  that  every  day  for 
six  months  the  average  net  paid  circulation  of  the  Evening  Jour; 
nal  was  ' 

816,597 

This  shows  the  number  of  copies  sold  on  an  average  EVERY 
DAY.  All  copies  not  sold  or  accidentally  destroyed  in  printing, 
or  given  away — including  the  copies  used  by  the  members  of  the 
staff — are  deducted  from  this  circulation  statement. 


816,597  is  the  exact  daily  net  average  net  paid  circulation  of 
the  Evening  Journal  during  the  six  months  ending  October  1,  1916. 

This  is,  of  course,  very  much  the  biggest  circulation  of  any 
daily  newspaper,  morning  or  evening,  in  the  United  States. 

You  must  roll  up  all  the  other  evening  newspapers  in  one; 
bunch  to  equal  this  circulation — and  then  you  have  a  lot  of  dupli¬ 
cated  circulation  and  wasted  circulation. 

The  Evening  Journal  gives  every  day  more  than  800,000; 
circulation  NOT  DUPLICATED.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  three  peo-. 
pie  on  an  average  see  each  copy  of  the  Evening  Journal,  for  it  is. 
the  paper  taken  home,  the  paper  that  the  children  demand  for  the] 
comics — and  therefore  the  Evening  Journal  is  seen  daily  by  at- 
least  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  different  human  beings. 


There  is  what  you  might  call  A  REAL  CIRCULATION. 
Business  men  are  familiar  with  explanations  given  by  pub¬ 
lishers  of  little  newspaper  failures  apologizing  for  their  lack  of 
circulation — explanations 

“Which  feed  the  foolish  and  offend  the  wise.’’  , 

What  would  the  manager,  editor  or  owner  of  the  little  news¬ 
paper  give  if  he  could  say: 

Our  net  paid  average  daily  circulation  for  six  months  has 

been 

8 1 6,597 


P.  S. — Since  the  Evening  Journal’s  last  circulation  report^ 
was  made  to  the  Government  on  April  1,  1916,  our  net  paid  aver-^ 
age  dai^  diculation  has  increased  by 


41,993 
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YN  EAGLE 


BNG  POST 


elffirate  its  75th  anniversary 
s/ss  115  years  old. 


i' READERS  in  a  Wonderful  Degree 
ftm  no  reverses,  never  changed  theii 
nefer  wavered  from  their  High  Ideals. 

IfY.  That  is  why  these  two 
Tiwves,  and  retain,  the  CREAM 
.  of  Greater  New  York.  The 
)Ugh  their  Advertising  Columns. 
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MR.  STEELE  TELLS  PUBLISHERS  HOW  TO  COVER 
INCREASED  COST  OF  NEWS  PRINT 

Geohoe  F.  STEELE,  secretary  of  the  News  Print  Manufacturers’  Associ¬ 
ation,  knows  more  about  the  act  al  situation  in  that  industry  than  any 
other  man.  He  knows  the  factors  that  have  contributed  to  the  present 
conditions  in  the  news  print  market;  he  knows  the  present  and  the  future 
status  of  that  market. 

There  is  no  other  man  who  could  give  to  newspaper  publishers  so  much 
light  on  the  subject  uppermost  in  their  minds — and  in  this  issue  of  The  Editor 
AND  Publisher  Mr.  Steele  gives  them  that  light  in  full  measure. 

It  is  gratifying,  if  not  important,  that  Mr.  Steele  is  in  such  complete  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  views  expressed  in  these  columns  as  to  the  necessary  measures 
publishers  must  adopt  in  order  to  avert  real  disaster.  In  his  notable  interview 
he  reiterates  the  advice  which  The  Editor  and  Publisher,  in  common  with 
Lincoln  B.  Palmer,  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  has  been  giving,  week  after  week,  to  those 
publishers  who  have  been  reluctant  to  understand  the  NECESSITY  to  them  of 
joining  the  general  movement  for  reducing  consumption  of  news  print.  He  also 
sees,  as  we  have  pointed  out  in  these  columns,  the  immediate  urgency  of  estab¬ 
lishing  increased  rates  for  advertising — reducing  thereby,  possibly,  the  total  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  carried,  but  Increasing  materially  the  total  revenues  from  ad¬ 
vertising.  He  expresses  the  fear  that  the  economies  now  being  practiced  in 
many  offices  have  come  too  late  to  avert  completely  a  crisis  in  the  market.  In 
fact,  citing  that  the  bottom  of  the  reserve  supply  has  been  reached  already,  he 
admits  that  the  crisis  is  here  now. 

Mr.  Steele,  however,  is  not  a  pessimist.  He  points  out  practical  ways 
through  which  the  smaller  publishers  may  a.ssure  their  supply  of  news  print, 
and  keep  prices  down  to  a  point  which  wili  cover  increased  costs  of  production, 
without  paying  a  tribute  to  the  pirate  or  speculator.  For  the  big  publishers 
Mr.  Steele  foresees  no  insuperable  difficulties  in  securing  a  reasonable  supply,  at 
an  increased  price,  of  course— IF  THE  BIG  PUBLISHERS  WILL  CURTAIL 
CONSUMPTION  AND  LESSEN  THE  PRhiSENT  ABNORMAL  DEMAND.  He 
does  not  believe  that  it  will  be  possible  for  newspapers  in  the  future  to  sell 
advertising  so  cheaply  as  in  the  past  and  present,  and  reminds  publishers  that 
they  must  print  less  advertising  at  a  higher  rate  if  they  would  meet  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Steele’s  interview  constitutes  the  most  important  pronouncement  yet 
made  on  the  news  print  situation. 


THE  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER 

Entered  as  second-class  mail  matter 
in  the  New  York  Post  Office. 


New  York  October  7,  1916. 


“‘Paul  was  persistent.  And  it’s 
persistency  that  gets  things  these 
days.  Persistent  men  are  needed 
at  the  top,  and  Paul  would  nat¬ 
urally  have  become  a  leader  in 
some  line  of  business  or  industry 
in  these  modem  days  of  commer¬ 
cial  opportunity.  Natural  leaders 
are  rare  and  valuable.  They  reap 
rich  rewards  in  business  and  in¬ 
dustrial  life.  Every  line  of  com- 
iiien-ial  effort  offers  them  big  op¬ 
portunities.”  John  D.  Rocke¬ 
feller. 


The  new  YORK  American  re- 

je<-ts  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
s;md  dollar.s’  worth  of  objectionable  ad¬ 
vertising  each  year.  Does  any  one  imag¬ 
ine  that  this  means  a  IjOSH  to  Mr. 
Hears;  ?  Could  any  possible  INVEST- 
.MENT  of  that  amount  of  money  each 
y  ‘.ar  bring  to  him  greater  profits?  The 
value  of  keeping  the  advertising  col¬ 
umns  of  a  newspaper  clean  and  de- 
is-ml-.lile  is  not  to  be  computed.  It 
woul-i  l»e  as  ea.sy  to  appraise  the  money 
value  to  a  man  of  high  ideals,  of  reput¬ 
able  :>s.so<-iations.  and  of  unimpeach- 
p.t>le  personal  integrity.  The  publishers 
who  .VCCEI’T  objectionable  advertis¬ 
ing  are  the  lo.ser.s. 


The  Washington  Times  .says,  edi¬ 
torially,  that  "the  war  news  is  al¬ 
most  all  evening  paper  news.’’  The 
argument  is  made  that  on  almost  all 
occasions,  excepting  elections,  the 
nmrnmg  newspaper  is  a  trailer  after 
the  evening  r)aper  in  the  matter  of 
l>re.s*-nting  news  when  it  is  neivs.  This 
is  i«r**tty  hard  on  another  of  Mr.  Mun- 
sj'v's  newsfiapers,  the  New  York  Morn¬ 
ing  Sun — which  ncwsi)ai)er  however, 
manages  to  i)rint  a  good  deal  of  news 
while  it  is  new.  Without  questioning 
the  value  of  the  evening  newspaper, 
we  mu.st  contend  that  such  newspapers 
ns  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Bo.ston  Post, 
and  New  York  Times  are  pretty  good 
an.swers  to  the  argument  made  by  the 
Washington  editor. 


UT  HY  should  not  every^  newspaper 
have  a  slogan?  Could  any  one 
«'\en  make  a  good  guess  as  to  the  value 
to  the  New  York  Times  of  its  “All 
the  X'-ws  That’s  Fit  to  Print’’  slogan? 
lioe.s  any  one  ever  think  of  the  Times 
without  thinking  of  that  slogan?  Mr. 
Gibs  is  tii'oud  of  his  great  new  presses, 
but  we  venture  to  a.s.sert  that  he  would 
nith«r  r-art  with  the  biggest  of  them 
than  with  his  slogan..  The  Sun  has  re¬ 
juvenated  its  old  slogan,  “It  Shines  for 
■Mi."  Charles  A.  Dana  immortalized 
the  phrase:  “if  You  See  It  in  the  Sun 
It’s  So.”  But  it  mu.st  have  been  diffi¬ 
cult  to  live  up  to  a  .standard  so  high. 
Thf  most  painstaking  care  in  securing 
and  etliting  news  could  not  serve  to 
make  that  statement  invariably  true — 
thus  the  slogan  itself  must  have  often 
failed  to  be  wholly  “so.”  The  problem 
of  selecting  a  winning  newspaper  slo¬ 
gan  is  a  difficult  one,  hut  if  solved  it 
will  richly  repay  the  trouble. 


RAISING  ADVERTISING  RATES 

HEN  an  increased  rate  for  ad¬ 
vertising  is  announced  by  a 
newspaper,  to  take  effect  on  a 
date  specified,  no  new  contracts  should 
be  mide,  at  existing  rates,  to  extend 
beyond  the  period  fixed  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  new  rate.  No  renew¬ 
als  of  contracts  should  be  made  which 
do  not  take  into  account  the  new  rate 
from  the  date  fixed. 

Why  wa.ste  a  paragraph  with  such 
obvious  advice?  Simply  because  it  has 
been  the  practice,  with  many  advertis¬ 
ing  managers,  to  announce  an  increas¬ 
ed  rate,  effective  within  a  few  months, 
and  to  make  the  intervening  period  a 
sort  of  bargain-time  for  adverti.sers,  in 
which  they  might  enter  into  extended 
contracts  at  the  old  rate. 

The  policy  has  always  been  unsound, 
unfair  to  advertisers  compelled  to  pay 
the  new  rate  after  it  had  become  ef¬ 
fective,  and  has  fostered  a  belief  in  the 
minds  of  advertisers  that  pull,  friend¬ 
ship,  or  some  other  consideration  could 
secure  I'-om  such  papers  a  secret,  or 
“inside”  rate,  giving  one  merchant  an 
advantage  over  another.  But — obvious¬ 
ly  un.sjund  si>d  unfair  as  this  policy 
is  and  has  been — it  has  been  followed. 

Becau.se  of  existing  contracts  it  is  of¬ 
ten  impossible  to  make  an  increased 
rate  fully  effective  within  a  short  per¬ 
iod.  Jlut  the  process  of  putting  the 
new  rate  into  effect  should  begin  on 
the  day  it  is  first  announced. 


SOMEONE  has  said  that  the  only  jus¬ 
tification  for  cutting  down  a  tree 
is  to  make  something  out  of  the  product 
which  shall  be  more  useful  than  the 
tree.  The  so-called  “destruction  of  our 
forests”  for  the  manufacture  of  news 
print  has  back  of  It  this  ample  justifi¬ 
cation.  The  problem  of  renewing  our 
forests,  so  that  we  may  have  “crops”  of 
pulp  wood  at  Intervals  of  five  to  ten 
years,  is  engaging  the  attention  of 
our  forestry  experts. 


ROY  HOWARD’S  GREATEST  TRI¬ 
UMPH 

T\HE  biggest  little  man  in  Great 
Britain,  David  Lloyd  George,  and 
the  biggest  little  man  in  the 
newspaper  world,  Roy  W.  Howard,  met 
recently.  The  two  men  have  one  thing 
in  common — each  is  a-  human  dynamo, 
accomplishing  things  through  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  a  mental  urge  which  nothing  can 
re.sist. 

The  issue  of  this  meeting  of  two  men, 
akin  in  temperament  and  habit  of 
thought,  was  an  interview  which  will 
form  a  part  of  the  hi.story  of  this  great 
war.  The  great  British  statesman  talk¬ 
ed  to  the  president  of  the  United  Press 
as  to  a  pal.  The  readers  of  American 
newspapers  were  given  a  clearer  light 
than  they  have  ever  had  on  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Allies — and  on  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  peace. 

The  head  of  the  United  Press  Associa¬ 
tions  is  a  newspaper  man  to  his  finger¬ 
tips.  He  knew  what  the  people  wanted 
to  know,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  adroitly  he  led  the  statesman  to 
reveal  just  those  things.  In  the  course 
of  the  war  the  correspondents  of  the 
United  Press  have  scored  many  news¬ 
getting  triumphs,  but  it  has  remained 
for  their  chief  to  set  a  new  high  mark 
for  them.  • 


SCREEN  advertising,  carried  to  the 
point  of  delaying  the  film  pro¬ 
gramme  and  annoying  the ,  patrons 'of 
a  moving  picture  .show,  is  coming  in 
for  deserved  scoring  at  the  hands  of 
some  of  the  men  in  the  producing  end 
of  the  business  whose  interests  must 
eventually  suffer  with  any  decline  of 
popular  interest  in  picture  showa  They 
are  pointing  out  to  local  managers  that 
it  is  not  fair  to  force  advertising  upon 
the  attention  of  patrons  who  have  paid 
to  see  a  programme  of  picture  plays. 
People  do  not  like  to  read  ads  under 
compulsion.  "  ~ 


TAMING  THE  NEWS  EDITOR  - 

N  connection  with  the  effort  to  effect 
economies  in  news  print,  and  in  all 
other  factors  of  expense  in  publish¬ 
ing  the  matter  of  curbing  the  reckless 
enthusiasm  of  the  news  editor  is  often 
debated.  He  wires  here,  there,  and  ev¬ 
erywhere  in  his  quest  f^r  further  details 
of  some  news  story,  orders  special  stijpts 
by  correspondents — frequently  resulting 
in  wasted  effort  and  expense.  \Vhen  he 
secures  the  details  he  seeks,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  some  story,  they  are  often 
eliminated  t>y  his  copy  desk  men  because 
of  the  lack  of  space  for  them.  'Fhe  edi¬ 
tor  with  iiutiative  and  imagination 
hustles  to  get  a  good  thing,  ignoring  the 
matter  of  expense — unless  it  .should  be 
an  extraordinary  expense;  and  then  it 
becomes  necessary,  in  the  process  of  in¬ 
tensive  editing,  to  cut  the  matter  to  the 
bone,  annulling  the  result  of  much  hard 
work,  and  making  the  next  day’s  task 
of  the  news  editor  seem  a  trifle  Irksome, 

A  big’jnan  in  the  business  department 
of  a  New  York  daily,  in  discus.sing  this 
matter  recently,  said:  “We  trim  the 
news  editor  down — we  clip  his  wings, 
preaching  economy  to  him  until  he 
has  lost  most  of  his  initiative.  Then  we 
fire  him,  assured  that  he  is  a  back  mim. 
tier.  We  tame  him  down  to  the  vani.sh- 
ing  point.” 

The  speaker  pointed  out  that  if  the 
.same  policy  of  muffling  enthii.sia.sm 
were  applied  to  advertising  solicitor, s  the 
results  would  be  disastrous.  The  ad¬ 
vertising  man  who  would  feel  afraid  to 
spend  a  few  dollars,  when  neces.siiry,  in 
his  race  for  a  good  contract  would 
stand  no  show  w’hatever  under  modern 
conditions.  Yet  a  good  news  feature 
might,  conceivably,  be  of  as  much  value 
to  the  paper  as  a  page  ad. 

It  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  propo¬ 
sition,  .that  there  are  reckless  news  edi¬ 
tors  who  do  need  restraint,  yet  too  intich 
taming  would  be  as  bad  for  the  paper 
as  for  the  editor;  but  there  are  a  great¬ 
er  number  still  who  need  more  rein, 
more  freedom  for  the  exercise  of  initia¬ 
tive.  The  policy  of  a  newspaiier’s 
management-  in  this  matter  usually  de¬ 
termines  whether  the  paper  shall  be  a 
leader  of  a  trailer. 


JASON  ROGERS  .-sajj'^  that  the  -oKl 
New  York  Recorder,  “backed  by 
tons  of  money,”  died  liecause  it  “did  not 
refiect  either  brain’s  or  sincerity.”  In 
fhis  comment  Mr.  Rogers  voices  a  very 
commonly  accepted  version  of  the  death 
of  the  most  remarkable  newspaper  ever 
published  in  New  York.  The  real  sto 
of  the  Recorder  may  be  written  some 
time»  It  will  reveal  a  romance  of  news¬ 
paper  making — and  killing.  For  the 
Recorder  did  not  die  a  “natural  death." 


THIS  newspaper  recently  utilized  a 
column  and  a  half  of  its  space  in 
explaining  that  Col.  W.  J.  I.a.mpton  need¬ 
ed  a  wife.  ,.We  cited  .the  fact  -that;  in 
his  luxurious  bachelor  quarters,  he  had 
adopted  cubic  methods  of  housekeeping, 
and  that  a'  -wife,  with  efficiency  idea-s, 
could  work  wonders  for  this  gifted 
Kentuckian — that  is  to  say,  our  con¬ 
tributor,  Joe  A.  Jack.son,  made  all  this 
<  deal-.  '  Now  the  Colonel,  after  a  lap'sc 
of  a  few  brief  and  busy  weeks,  arises  to 
question  the  yalug.  of  The  Hditor  Atb> 
PimusiiER  as  an  advertising  medium — 
says  that  he  has  not  yet  had  a  single 
inquiry.  Col.  Lampton  is  reminded,  that 
all  of  the  matrimonial  adverti.sing  in 
The  Editor  and  Publisher  is  absolute¬ 
ly  guaranteed — and  if  this  further  pub- 
iiratioii  of  the  matter  should  fail  to 
bring  jre^uRs,  then  the  ColoneTs  adver¬ 
tising  bill  will  be  cheerfully  receipted. 
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PERSONALS 


“Never  suffer  your  energies  to 
stagnate.  The  old  adage  of  ‘too 
many  irons  in  the  fire’  conveys  an 
untrutii  you  cannot  have  too 
man>  — poker,  tongs,  and  all,  keep 
them  going!” — Adam  Clark. 


NKW  YORK. — Richardson  Web- 
-stcr,  political  reporter  of  the 
Hrooklyn  Times,  and  William  W. 
VV’illianis,  a.ssistant  city  editor  of  the 
New  York  Kvening  Mail,  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  death  while  riding  in  Mr. 
Willianiss  auto  on  Saturday  last.  The 
car  skidded  going  down  a  steep  hill 
near  I’cokskill,  struck  a  tree,  and  turn¬ 
ed  over  on  one  side.  None  of  the  ac- 
cupant.s  was  injured. 

F.  I’ollak,  of  the  New  Yorker  Staats- 
Zeitu’ig,  who  went  abroad  in  July,  and 
fell  foul  of  the  British  officials,  who 
thought  he  was  a  private  courier  of 
the  German  Embassy,  has  returned  to 
this  country. 

Miss  Jean  Dean  Barnes,  well-known 
New  York  advertising  expert  has  been 
visiting  in  New  Orleans. 

.M.  Pre.ston  Goodfellow,  city  editor  of 
tlip  Brooklyn  Times,  related  his  expeii- 
ence  as  correspondent  with  the  troops 
at  Ihe  Mexican  border  in  an  addrer,.s 
last  week  at  the  Eastern  District  Y.  M. 
C.  A. 

Herb  Roth,  cartoonist  of  the  New 
York  Sunday  World,  is  visiting  San 
Francisco,  where  he  was  graduated 
from  the  Bulletin  several  years  ago. 
He  is  telling  ’Frisco  friends  that  during 
his  recent  cruise  on  the  U.  .S.  S.  Ken¬ 
tucky  he  was  a  bo’sun’s  mate  and  bossed 
I’fteen  men  around  the  deck. 

Joyce  Kilmer  will  become  u  i)rofessor 
in  the  School  of  Journalism  of  Now 
York  University,  in  place  of  _  Arthur 
Guiterman.  Mr.  Kilmer  is  the  poetry 
editor  of  Literary  Digest  and  is  tiie 
author  of  “Trees  and  Other  Poems.” 
He  will  teach  a  class  in  “Newsp.iper  and 
Magazine  Verse.” 

Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  city  editor  of 
the  World,  is  expected  to  arrive  next 
Monday  from  a  trip  to  Germany. 

Louis  Seibold,  of  th-5  morning  World, 
is  with  President  Wihson  on  the  latter’s 
trii)  to  Omaha,  Neb. 

Earl  Harding,  of  the  World’s  editorial 
staff,  is  on  leave  of  absence  to  work 
with  the  Democratic  National  Commit¬ 
tee. 

Mi.ss  Mary  Ros.s,  of  the  morning 
World,  is  accompanying  the  Republicai; 
women  who  are  making  a  transconti¬ 
nental  tour  in  the  interests  of  Mr. 
Hughes’s  fight  for  the  Pre.sidency. 

Augustus  C.  Roeder,  of  the  World, 
who  has  been  convalescing  for  several 
weeks  at  Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  is  now 
at  the  Traymore,  in  Atlantic  City,  with 
his  wife  and  daughter.  He  hopes  to 
soon  rejoin  the  World  staff. 

.Tames  Robbins,  the  World’s  siiip 
news  man,  has  returned  from  a  long 
watch  at  New  London  for  the  German 
submarine  Bremen. 

Charles  H.  Hand,  the  World's  Albany 
correspondent,  is  stationed  at  the  Sum¬ 
mer  White  House,  Shadow  Lawn,  dur¬ 
ing  the  campaign. 


^THER  CITIES.— Guy  1>.  Wilson, 
for  several  years  sporting  editor 
of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Record,  has 
been  appointed  supervisor  of  the  recent¬ 
ly  created  department  of  physical  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  Fort  Worth  city  schools. 

Arthur  H.  Ambrose,  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  who  has  been  in  Italy  as  war  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  New  York  Sun  .and 
other  newspapers  for  four  months,  has 
returned  home. 


John  H.  Fahey,  publisher  of  the  Wor¬ 
cester  Post,  is  being  considered  by 
President  Wilson  for  appointment  to  the 
new  Tariff  Board. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  W.  Bissell,  of  Staunton, 
Va.,  one  of  the  most  popular  newspaper 
women  of  the  South,  is  to  make  her 
home  in  New  York  hereafter. 

C.  F.  MacDonald,  editor  of  the  St. 
Cloud  (Minn.)  Daily  Times,  was  orator 
of  the  day  at  the  dedication  of  the  Min¬ 
nesota  monument  at  Andersonville,  and 
spent  a  few  days  in  Atlanta  before  re¬ 
turning  home. 

R.  A.  Schostag  has  again  become  city 
editor  of  the  Cuero  (Tex.)  Daily  Star, 
after  having  been  connected  with  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  larger  dailies  of  Texas. 

W.  H.  Cowles,  publisher  of  the  Spo-‘ 
kane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Review,  is 
in  the  East  on  an  extended  bu.siness 
trip.  Herbert  Hodge,  the  Spokesman- 
Review  cartoonist,  has  returned  from 
a  month’s  vacation  which  took  him  t  j 
New  York  and  other  Eastern  points. 

Jennings  Sutor,  for  several  years  past 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal,  has  been  appointed  city  editor 
in  place  of  O.  C.  Leiter,  who  recently  re¬ 
signed  to  become  editor  and  publisher  of 
La  Grande  (Ore.)  Observer. 

Byron  D.  Burdick,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Savannah  (Ga.) 
Morning  News,  and  later  with  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  and  service  manager  of  the 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press. 

Leonard  L.  Cline  has  succeeded  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Calnon  as  political  editor  of  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Journal.  Mr.  Cline  was 
news  editor  for  a  time  of  the  Daily 
Ypsilantian-Press  and  W'as  later  on  th.j 
reportorial  staff  of  the  Bay  City  Trib¬ 
une.  He  joined  the  Join. nal  staff  in 
1915,  as  City  Hall  reporter. 

Henry  Wood,  formerly  with  the 
Omaha  Daily  News,  is  now  at  the 
French  front  as  one  of  the  two  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Cnited  Press.  , 

Arthur  M.  Crumrine,  of  Columbus 
((Ohio)  will  sail  from  New  York  on 
the  10th  inst.  for  Havana,  Cuba,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  photographer  and  a 
movie  man.  He  has  l)een  commission¬ 
ed  by  a  syndicate  of  newspapers  to 
write  a  series  of  articles  descriptive  of 
"the  West  Indies. 

Miss  Mary  Elliott,  who  has  been  do¬ 
ing  inside  news  writing  for  the 
Streator  ((111.)  Press,  has  resigned.  She 
will  be  .succeeded  by  Ralph  Coates,  who 
will  have  charge  of  the  news  desk. 


George  E.  Burnham,  one  of  the  besi- 
known  newspaper  men  in  Boston,  has 
tiiken  charge  of  the  publicity  campaign 
of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
Worcester  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  fund. 

Stanley  W.  Prenosil,  for  four  years 
with  the  Springfield  Union,  has  taken 
a  position  in  the  Associated  Press  of¬ 
fices  in  Boston. 

John  O’Flanagan,  night  city  editor  of 
the  Herald,  still  takes  his  daily  dip  at 
Revere  Beach,  despite  the  water  tem¬ 
perature  of  about  50. 

Bernard  Priestly,  for  years  a  well- 
known  Bo.ston  news  writer  and  who  for 
the  past  year  has  been  working  in  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  has  returned  to  Boston 
and  joined  the  city  .staff  at  the  Herald. 

H.  Lyman  Arme.s,  of  the  Post  staff, 
erstwhile'  secretary  of  the  Boston  Press 
Club,  is  sporting  a  new  touring  car.  He 
drives  to  work  daily. 

John  D.  Bogart,  business  manager  of 
the  Boston  American,  is  the  proud 
father  of  a  twelve-pound  girl. 


Philadelphia.— Thomas  j.  walk¬ 
er,  former  political  editor  of  the 
Public  Ledger,  has  been  made  city  edit¬ 
or;  Mr.  Smiley  becomes  managing  edit¬ 
or  in  place  of  H.  J.  Learoyd,  who  went 
to  London  to  take  charge  of  the  Times- 
Ledger  news  service.  Mr.  Walker  is 
an  Englishman,  coming  from  Liverpool 
about  .seven  years  ago. 

Henry  Bazin,  for  a  brief  time  on  the 
staff  of  the  Evening  l^edger,  has  gone 
to  France  for  the  Wheeler  Syndicate 
of  New  York.  He  is  a  nephew  of  Rend 
Bazin,  the  famous  political  writer  and 
critic. 

Gilliert  V.  Seldes,  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Evening  Ledger,  has  gone  to 
London  to  represent  the  Ledgers. 

Avis  Lobdell,  formerly  on  the  staff  of 
a  Portland,  Ore.,  paper,  and  Olive  E. 
Lender,  who  has  had  newspaper  expe¬ 
rience  in  Chicago,  were  here  to  attend 
the  aiinual  convention  of  the  American 
As.sociation  of  Travelling  Passenger 
Agents.  They  are  two  of  the  five  wo¬ 
men  passenger  agents  in  the  country. 

George  R.  O.ster,  of  the  Inquirer’s  lo¬ 
cal  staff,  has  gone  over  to  the  North 
American. 


PITTSBURGH,  Pa.— Charles  R.  Sut- 
phen,  business  manager  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Dispatch,  has  returned  to 
his  desk  after  a  sojourn  at  Atlantic 
City.  Mrs.  Sutphen  accompanied  him. 

George  S.  Applegarth,  late  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  is  now  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post. 


Robert  B.  McCammon,  of  the  Po.st,  has 
gone  to  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

L.  M.  Cadison,  well  known  in  news¬ 
paper  circles  in  western  Pennsylvania, 
which  for  some  years  he  covered  as 
sporting  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press, 
was  visiting  friends  here.  Mr..  Cadi¬ 
son  now  lives  in  Asheville,  N.  C.,  and 
is  still  a  member  of  the  newspaper  fra¬ 
ternity. 

Lillian  Russell,  the  wife  of  Alexander 
P.  Mcore,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Leader,  has  decided  to  become  a 
permanent  resident  of  her  husband’s 
home  town,  and  will  go  to  housekeep¬ 
ing  .soon  in  a  stately  mansion  in  the 
East  End. 

L.  C.  McPherson,  who  has  at  various 
times  been  associated  with  all  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  city,  is  now  in  care  of 
the  “morgue”  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post. 

Mrs.  James  Edward  Leslie,  wife  of 
the  dramatic  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Dispatch,  and  herself  a  w'riter  of  fea¬ 
tures,  is  quite  ill. 

John  P.  Cowan,  a  well-known  news¬ 
paper  man  of  Pittsburgh,  made  a  motor 
boat  cruise  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
canal  and  is  writing  a  series  of  the 
“Sometubs  Crui.se,”  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Bulletin.  Rutledge  Rutherford,  of  the 
same  paper,  is  now  in  Europe  writing 
a  series  of  articles  for  the  Bulletin  on 
European  foods. 

Katharine  Russell  Bleecker,  who 
came  to  Pittsburgh  to  produce  a  scen¬ 
ario  for  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  has  re- 
maineu  to  supervise  “Skeins  of  Des¬ 
tiny,”  for  the  society  folk  of  Sewick- 
ley.  One  scene  will  be  taken  at  the 
home  of  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart. 

Florcnt  W.  Gibson,  sporting  editor 
of  tlie  Pittsburgh  Post,  and  Mrs.  Gib¬ 
son,  formerly  of  the  advertising  staff, 
are  at  home  to  their  friends. 


CLEVELAND,  O.— William  Peet,  for¬ 
merly  of  Washington,  D.  C.  news¬ 
papers,  now  is  a  member  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Leader  staff,  where  he  will  spe¬ 
cialize  on  baseball  work. 

Charles  Kirkpatrick,  sporting  editor 
of  the  Plain  Dealer,  is  following  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  amateur  baseball  cham¬ 
pionships  for  his  new.spaper. 

Henry  P.  Edwards,  baseball  expert 
of  the  Plain  Dealer,  will  cover  the  world 
series  for  that  newspaper,  and  “Ed” 
Bang  sporting  editor  of  the  News,  for 
the  Leader-News. 

Wesley  Broke,  well  known  in  new.s¬ 
paper  circles  throughout  Ohio,  is  now 
a  member  of  the  local  copy  desk  .staff 
of  the  Plain  Dealer. 


Boston. — Alfred  W.  Cullls,  who  for 
the  past  five  months  has  been  on 
the  copy  de.sk  of  the  Philadelphia  North 
American,  has  returned  to  the  re-write 
desk  of  the  Po.st.  He  reports  that 
Thomas  Killian,  a  former  Boston  news¬ 
paper  man,  is  at  the  head  of  the  copy 
desk  on  the  North  American. 

J.  Aubrey  Tyson,  assistant  night  city 
editor  of  the  Post,  has  returned  from  a 
vacation  spent  in  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia,  where  he  was  formerly  identi¬ 
fied  with  newspapers.  Ty.son,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  several  books,  is  now  working 
on  another. 

M.  W.  Vaughan  has  returned  to  the 
Journal  staff  after  spending  some  tirrfe 
in  the  South. 

Harry  Hoy,  night  city  editor  of  the 
Herald,  is  out  of  town  on  a  two  weeks’ 
vacation. 

James  Kennedy,  of  the  Journal  copy 
desk,  has  returned  to  work  after  a  se¬ 
rious  illness. 

Bart  Dennis,  Traveler  .staff  arti.st,  has 
opened  a  new  .studio  in  Copley  Square. 

Samuel  Conner,  city  editor  of  the 
Ijcwiston  (Me.)  Journal,  has  l)een  ap¬ 
pointed  as  secretary  to  Senator-elect 
Frederick  Hale,  according  to  reports 
reaching  town  this  week. 


TKe  H.'&.isls.iiv  Letter 
a  tfood  reat-Aire  to 
priivt  Lecauise  iiS 
LotK  in.iS'tr'uct’ive  axvd 
exvtertalrviiv^. 
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HAUTFOKD,  Conn.  —  Charles  C. 

Hemenway,  president  of  the 
Hartford  Press  Club,  and  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hartford  Post,  has  been  nom¬ 
inated  for  State  Senator  by  local  Demo¬ 
crats.  All  the  boys  on  the  four  Hart¬ 
ford  papers  are  “plugging"  for  Mr. 
Hemenway,  and  although  he  is  run¬ 
ning  in  a  normally  Republican  district, 
well-informed  local  politicians  say  his 
election  seems  assured. 

Wilham  T.  Walsh,  jr.,  who  was  at 
Nogales,  Ariz.,  with  the  Connecticut 
troops,  as  correspondent  of  the  Hartford 
Times,  has  returned  and  is  back  on 
the  Times’s  desk.  Daniel  D.  Bidwell, 
who  acted  as  a  free  lance  correspon- 
<lent  for  various  Connecticut  papers, 
also  has  returned  from  the  border.  The 
only  C.innecticut  correspondent  now  at 
the  lK>rder  is  Tyler  H.  Bliss,  of  the 
Hartford  Courant.  He  intends  to  stick 
to  the  flni.sh. 

hl<iward  Allender,  Connecticut  manager 
of  the  International  News  Service,  has 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  automobile  en- 
thu.siaets.  He  drives  a  cla-ssy  touring 
car  from  his  farm,  near  New  Haven, 
to  his  ofiice  every  day. 

Aubrey  L.  Maddock  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hartford  Courant,  has  been 


appointed  publicity  manager  of  the 
Connecticut  RepuWican  State  Commit¬ 
tee. 


Chicago. — ^waiter  Noble  Burns  will 
leave  the  reportorial  staff  (rf  the 
Chicago  Tribune  within  a  few  days  to 
go  to  the  New  York  Tribune.  Within 
the  last  year  two  other  Chicago  Tribune 
men,  Rolrert  Rho^e  and  Walter  Rod¬ 
erick,  have  joined  the  New  York  Trib¬ 
une  staff. 

Merton  Wieland,  reporter  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald,  suffered  the  loss  of  some 
valuable  jewelry  last  week  when  his 
apartment  was  entered  by  burglars. 

Harry  M.  Schraudenbeck,  city  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Examiner,  won  the  Au¬ 
gust  cup  of  the  Chicago  Press  Golf  Club 
by  defeating  E.  S.  Sheridan,  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  6  and  4.  The  cup  was 
presented  by  R.  R.  McCormick,  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Tribune. 


S*5n  FRANCISCO— Mrs.  Mary  Cham- 
'  bers,  who  closed  her  studio  in  Ta)n- 
don  stveral  months  ago  to  visit  her 
mother.  Mrs.  Virginia  Williams,  at  her 
home  in  St.  Helena,  is  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  lenewing  acquaintances.  In  her 


absence  she  made  fame  for  herself 
with  clever  interviews  and  caricatures 
of  personages  In  the  public  eye,  over 
the  name  of  Kate  Carew.  She  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  staff  of  the  London  Tat¬ 
tler  us  illustrator. 

Manuel  Urruela,  representative  of  La 
Prensa,  the  leading  daily  newspaper  of 
San  .Salvador,  has  arrived  here  with  the 
intention  of  remaining  in  this  country 
until  the  end  of  the  year.  Urruela  plans 
to  make  a  tour  of  the  United  States, 
writing  special  articles  for  his  paper. 

Frank  Carmody,  attached  to  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  the  Associated  Press, 
who  recently  went  to  New  York  to  visit 
his  mother.  Is  expected  to  return  here 
next  week. 

E.  P.  Erwin,  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Airsociated  Press  in  San  Francisco, 
is  on  a  vacation  trip. 

Franklin  B.  Morse,  one  of  the  editors 
at  the  San  Francisco  headquarters  of 
the  Associated  Press,  who  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  Colorado  Springs,  has  been 
called  to  New  York  on  account  of  the 
serious  illness  of  his  mother. 


Advertisement  is  the  strongest  pos¬ 
sible  selling  force. 


MORE  COLUMNS,  LESS  PAPER 

Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Herald  .Adopts  Practi- 
cal  Plan  for  Conservation. 

The  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Herald  has  ' 
gone  after  the  print  paper  situation  in 
its  territory  from  two  angles,  and  with 
a  determination  that  is  typical  of  the 
owners  of  the  paper.  Recently  at  a 
meeting  of  Westchester  County  pub¬ 
lishers,  they,  with  others,  decided  to 
raise  the  price  of  their  paper  to  two 
cents.  In  looking  over  the  .‘situation, 
and  taking  his  cue  from  the  articles  In 
The  Editor  and  Publisheu,  T.  p. 
Walsh,  mechanical  superintendent  of 
the  plant,  suggested  changing  from  a 

7- column,  13-em  page  to  an  8-cohimn, 
12%-em. 

The  suggestion  was  acted  on  at  once 
and  with  the  assistance  of  Fred  Wasch, 
of  the  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  plant,  the  neces¬ 
sary  changes  were  made  bet\V(‘en  the 
Saturday  and  Monday  issues  last  week. 

In  speaking  of  the  changes,  Frank 
E.  Xavier,  the  editor,  said  that  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  a  saving  of  from  12 
to  15  per  cent,  in  news  print  by  the 
new  arrangement.  With  the  old  paper 
it  was  necessary  to  use  12  pages  to 
have  an  84-column  paper.  With  an 

8- column  paper,  two  pages  less,  or  10, 
will  produce  an  80-column  paper.  With 
12  pages,  instead  of  84  columns  they 
will  have  a  96-column  paper,  an  addi¬ 
tion  of  12  columns  for  advertising  and 
news.  This  means  a  considerable  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  revenue  with  practically 
the  same  amount  of  news  print  or  a 
big  saving  in  news  print  with  approx¬ 
imately  the  same  number  of  coiimns. 


WHITE  PAPER’S  COST  DISCUSSED 

Pennsylvania  Publishers  Held  Impor¬ 
tant  Session  at  Reading. 

High,  prices  of  W’hite  nancr 
cussed,  and  the  prediction  mailo  that 
the  days  of  the  penny  newspaper  would 
.soon  be  at  an  end,  when  the  I’enn.syl- 
vania  Publishers’  A.ssociation,  including 
the  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Editorial  A.ssociation,  The  Pennsylvania 
Weekly  Publishers’  Association,  and 
publishers  who  are  non-members  of  the 
different  bodies  met  at  Reading,  Pa., 
last  Saturday. 

J.  H.  Zerbey,  of  Pottsville,  chairman  of 
the  white  paper  committee,  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  National  Associations  t  ail¬ 
ed  the  meeting  to  have  the  memljers 
hear  J.  Raymond  Hoover,  a  Washing¬ 
ton  attorney,  representing  the  Associa¬ 
tions  at  the  hearings  at  Washington, 
speak  in  detail.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  investigating  conditions 
also  requested  the  meeting,  and  Attor¬ 
ney  Hoover  will  make  a  report  to  the 
Commission. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion 
among  the  publishers  that  there  is  no 
more  cheap  paper  in  prospect,  and  to 
face  the  situation  they  discussed  vari¬ 
ous  means  for  retrenchment.  Exchange 
li.st  pruning,  operative  costs,  and  other 
items  were  discussed. 

It  is  maintained  by  the  publi.shor.s 
that  there  is  no  real  reason  for  the 
advance  in  the  cost  of  news  print.  Col- 
lu.sion  between  the  various  paper  manu¬ 
facturers  was  hinted  at.  It  was  declar¬ 
ed  that,  although  there  is  ostensibly  no 
paper  trust,  a  "gentlemen’s  agreement" 
exists,  and  that  their  schedule  of  prlce.s 
Is  maintained  on  a  uniform  basis. 

The  advisability  of  taking  legal  ac¬ 
tion  against  the  manufacturers  was  con¬ 
sidered.  It  was  made  plain  that  re¬ 
trenchment  will  be  a  necessary  policy 
of  all  newspapers  as  a  matter  of  self- 
protection. 
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association  seeking 
]MAN  FOR  NEW  POST 


A-  N.  P.  Expected  to  Announce  Ap¬ 
pointment  of  Expert  Shortly— Econo¬ 
mies  Still  Urged— Dailies  Report  Suc¬ 
cess  of  New  Policies — Cutting  Off  Re¬ 
turns  Does  Not  Cripple  Circulation. 

No  deci.sion  has  been  made  as  yet  by 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  as  to  the  paper  expert  who 
will  be  employed  by  that  organization 
to  take  charge  of  the  news  print  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Association,  and  to  handle 
and  advise  with  members  as  to  their 
print  paper  problems.  The  officers  of 
the  As.‘inciatlon  are  carefully  consider¬ 
ing  the  proposition  and  are  moving 
with  deliberation  in  the  selection  of  the 
man  who  will  fill  that  important  post. 

Individual  members  of  the  paper 
committee  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  are  still 
actively  at  work  reconciling  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  publishers  in  large  cities 
where  they  have  been  unable  to  get  to¬ 
gether  on  a  plan  to  reduce  consumption, 
by  cutting  down  waste,  in  the  matter 
of  reforms  calculated  to  lessen  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  newspapers  upon  the 
mills,  in  order  that  the  requirements 
shall  not  lie  in  excess  of  the  output, 
now  that  the  bottom  of  the  reserve 
stock  of  white  paper,  usually  carried, 
has  been  reached.  The  efforts  of  the 
members,  who  are  not  parties  to  any 
of  the  local  disputes  and  differences 
between  publi.shers,  are  meeting  with 
success,  since  they  are  in  a  position  to 
bring  to  the  newspapers  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  present  situation. 

The  experience  of  Ervin  Wardman, 
publi.sher  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Sun,  in  placing  all  editions  of  that 
paper  on  a  non-returnable  basi.s,  which 
appeared  in  a  recent  bulletin  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publl.sher.s’  A.sso- 
ciation,  is  significant.  Mr.  Wardman 
says: 

KXI’KRIENrB  OF  THE  EVENING  SUN. 

“At  the  time  we  cut  off  returns  the 
Evening  Sun  was  running  normally  on 
the  drawings,  about  195,000  a  day.  The 
returns  were  estimated  at  between  12 
and  15  per  cent.  If  they  were  12  per 
cent.,  the  net  paid  sales  wore  about 
172,000  a  day.  If  they  were  15  per 
eent.,  the  net  paid  sales  were  about 
100,000  a  day.  After  the  returns  were 
cut  off  the  lowest  point  reached  by  the 
drawings  on  any  normal  day  was  166,- 
838.  From  that  point  they  rose  stead¬ 
ily,  going  to  174,326  by  the  end  of  the 
next  week.,  to  179,638  by  the  end  of  the 
week  after  that,  to  186,886  the  week 
after  that,  and  that  has  been  the  ap¬ 
proximate  figure  ever  since — a  clear 
gain,  from  the  low  point,  of  20,000  a 
day  and  a  higher  figure  by  at  least 
10,000  than  our  net  paid  sales,  as  we 
e.stimated  them  before  wo  cut  off  the 
returns.” 

In  other  words,  cutting  off  the  re¬ 
turns,  which  caused  a  temporary  reduc¬ 
tion  in  net  paid  sales,  resulted  in  an 
increase  in  paid  circulation,  a  point 
which  those  who  have  adopted  the  pol¬ 
icy  in  other  cities  have  always  declared 
followed  the  inauguration  of  such  a 
Ilian. 

Fleming  Newbold,  business  man.agcr 
of  the  Wa.shington  Star,  to  offset  the 
amount  of  waste  newspapers  that  have 
been  going  to  the  junk  dealersi,  has 
proposed  to  the  Board  of  Education  of 
th.at  city  a  plan  whereby  the  school  chil¬ 
dren  may  collect  old  newspapers  wljich, 
at  present  prices,  bring  something  like 
42^  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  A  local 
contractor  for  waste  paper  agrees  to 


m.-ike  weekly  calls  at  the  .schools,  to 
gather  the  bundles  which  the  children 
will  bring  and  leave  with  the  janitor, 
all  transactions  being  made  by  the 
waste-paper  contractor  through  a  cen¬ 
tral  agency.  The  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Newbold,  which  was  adopted,  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  result  in  the  saving  of  a  veist 
amount  of  paper  that  would  otherwise 
be  destroyed.  Some  idea  of  the  saving 
effected  may  be  gained  by  Mr.  New- 
bold’s  statement  that  there  are  more 
than  100  tons  each  week  of  Stars  alone 
in  the  community,  besides  the  tonnage 
produced  by  other  Washington  news¬ 
papers  and  from  out-of-town  sources. 

HIGHER  PRICES  IN  ST.  LOUIS. 

The  experience  of  the  St.  Louis  Re¬ 
public  in  increasing  prices,  also  cited 
in  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  bulletin,  shows  a 
gain  since  August  1.  E.  B.  Lilley,  the 
manager  of  the  Republic,  says: 

“The  street  sales  price  was  increased 
from  one  to  two  cents,  the  .subscription 
price  for  home  delivery  was  advanced 
from  11  to  15  cents  a  week,  and  from 
50  to  65  cents  a  month.  Our  Rural 
Route  edition  was  advanced  from  $2 
to  $3  per  year.  The  wholesale  prices 
were  advanced  in  proportion.  Instruc¬ 
tions  were  issued  to  cut  down  returns, 
which  were  finally  reduced  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  5  per  cent.  Notwithstanding 
these  radical  changes,  our  net  paid  cir¬ 
culation  during  the  month  of  Augu.st 
was  slightly  larger  than  for  August, 
1915.  Our  total  loss  of  net  paid  cir¬ 
culation  in  Augu.st  as  compared  with 
July,  1916,  was  .066  per  cent.  These 
figures  are  based  on  the  average  daily 
and  Sunday  circulation.  A  few  days 
before  the  1st  of  August,  when  the  in- 
crea.ses  went  into  effect,  we  published 
announcements  on  the  first  page,  giv¬ 
ing  the  tremendous  advance  in  the  cost 
of  materials,  especially  white  rapci*.  as 
the  reason.  We  expect  to  overcome  our 
los.scs  by  the  1st  of  December.  We 
would  not  have  been  .surprised  had  our 
losses  from  the  increase  been  at  least 
25  per  cent. 

A  compari.son  of  exports  of  news  print 
for  the  first  seven  months  for  1914,  1915, 
and  1910,  reported  by  the  A.  N.  P.  A., 
.show  total  shipments  of  29,027  tons  in 
1914,  29,120  in  1915,  and  41,659  in  1916. 

PAIUS  I’l'KUSHER  WILL  DIVIDE. 

A  Paris  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Herald,  published  October  5,  states  that 
Senator  Charles  Humbert,  director  of 
the  Journal,  flatly  refuses  to  reduce  the 
size  of  his  paper,  as  proposed  by  the 
syndicate.  He  states  that  paper  is  plen¬ 
tiful,  though  prices  are  high,  but  to  ac¬ 
commodate  his  conferrees  in  their  dif¬ 
ficulties,  Senator  Humbert,  who  has  a 
long-term  contract,  agrees  to  supply 
them  with  300  tons  of  print  paper 
monthly.  The  syndicate  of  French  news¬ 
papers,  in  September,  agreed  to  cut  the 
size  of  all  newspapers  in  half,  owing  to 
the  alleged  shortage  there.  The  idea  was 
put  forth  by  Oeuvre.  The  larger  news¬ 
papers  were  not  represented  at  the  con¬ 
ference. 

There  were  7.6  per  cent,  fewer  paper 
manufacturing  e.stablishmcnts  in  the 
United  State.s  in  1914  than  in  1909 — five 
years  before,  according  to  a  report  by 
the  United  States  Census  Bureau  ju.st 
i.ssued.  The  products  of  these  factories, 
however,  increased  in  value,  during  this 
period,  from  $267,675,000  in  1909  to 
$332,147,000  in  1914 — a  rise  for  the  half¬ 
decade  of  24.1  per  cent.  A  30.6  per  cent, 
increase  in  invested  capital  brought  this 
figure  from  $409,349,000  in  1909,  to  $534,- 
625,000  in  1914.  Nearly  100,000  persons 
were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper  and  wood  pulp,  in  1914 - an  in¬ 

crease  of  17.2  per  cent,  over  1909. 


The  Evening  .Mail 

Wins  the  Pennant 
In  the  “GAIN”  Race 


among  all  New  York  evening  _ 

newspapm  (or  volume  of  gain  HR  1  •  IkM  ^1 

hirst  1  he  Lvening  Mail 

First  in  July  The  Evening  Mail 
First  in  August  The  Evening  Mail 
First  in  September  The  Evening  Mail 

The  Evening  Sun  was  second  for  each  of  the  four  months;  the  Glohc 
was  third  in  June  and  August  and  the  Telegram  was  THIRD  in  July 
and  Septemher.  The  LEADERSHIP  of  The  Evening  Mail  was 
challenged  hut  never  LOST. 


Coming  Through  the  Field 

Just  as  the  Rrooklyn  Nationals  came  through  the  field  at  the  last 
minute.  The  Evening  Mail  won  the  race  in  Septemher  on  the  VERY 
L.AST  D.\Y  of  the  month  by  showing  a  better  proportion  of  adver¬ 
tising  than  any  other  paper. 


Here  is  How  the  Papers  Finished 
for  September: 

Lines 


*The  Evening  Mail  gained  - 
The  Evening  Sun  gained 
*The  Ev’g  Telegram  gained 
The  Globe  gained 
The  Evening  Journal  gained 
The  Evening  Post  gained  - 
The  Evening  World  (lost)  - 


61,614 

60,824 

43,139 

22,110 

17,116 

10,757 

14,948 


The  Total  Number  of  Columns  of  Gain 
made  by  all  of  the  evening  papers 
June  1  to  October  1 

Columns 


The  Evening  Mail  -  1190 

The  Evening  Sun  -  -  1106 

The  Globe  -  -  741 

The  Ev’g  Telegram  -  669 

The  Evening  Post  -  332 

The  Evening  Journal  -  167 

The  Ev’g  World  lost  -  84 


*Each  of  these  papers  in  September,  1915,  carried  12,880  lines  of 
state  constitutional  amendment  advertising  which  was  not  carried  tliis 
Septemher.  The  actual  gains  made  by  these  jiapers,  therefore,  on 
ordinary  advertising  were  12,880  lines  greater  than  the  figures  given 
aliove. 

The  Evening  Mail  is  the  Fastest  Growing 
Newspaper  in  New  York 
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READY  RECKONER  FOR  THE  ADVERTISING  MAN 

lAneage  for  any  ntimber  of  inches  on  any  sized  page,  worked  out  hy  Ed¬ 
ward  Cohen,  of  the  advertising  department  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Republican. 


NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 
REFLECTS  PROSPERITY 

Seventy-eight  Daily  Newspapers,  in 
Fourteen  Leading  Cities  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Show  a  Cain  of  3,912,598 
Agate  Lines  for  August,  1916 — New 
York  Leads  in  Volume  and  Cain. 

That  the  volume  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  reflects  prosperity  and  is  an 
accurate  index  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
commercial  life  has  long  been  recog¬ 
nized.  An  increase  in  advertising  pat¬ 
ronage  is  generally  accepted  as  being 
the  best  evidence  of  growth,  while  a 
decline  indicates  a  falling  off,  and  con- 
.sequent  retrenchment  along  all  lines. 
Stati.stics  as  to  the  number  of  agate 
lines  of  adverti.sing  carried  by  seventy- 
eight  newspapers  in  fourteen  of  the 
leading  cities  of  the  United  States  show 
a  total  of  38,526,129  lines  carried  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  August,  1916,  a  gain  of 
3,912,598  over  the  coresponding  period 
for  1915.  There  were  increases  in  every 
<-ity  except  Wa.shington,  D.  C.,  which 
.shows  a  loss  of  28,640  lines. 

PUILADEU’HIA  THE  RfNNER-UP. 

The.se  figures,  collected  by  the  statis¬ 
tical  department  of  the  New  York 
Kvening  Po.st,  show  that  New  York 
leads  in  the  volume  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
verti.sing,  as  welt  as  in  the  increase  in 
business,  with  a  gain  of  10,102  lines 
more  than  Philadelphia,  which  records 
the  .second  largest  increase,  with  Chi¬ 
cago  third. 


The  totals 

for  the 

fourteen 

cities. 

given  by  the 

Evening 

Po.st,  follow: 

1916. 

1915. 

Increase. 

10 

N.  Y.  Papers  7,186,258 

6.574.056 

612,202 

7 

C'hirago  ’ 

3.975.786 

3,417,744 

558.042 

7 

Pllil.S.  ‘ 

3,595.800 

2,993,700 

602,100 

0 

.\ng.  ‘ 

3,674.100 

3,550,800 

123,300 

5 

Haiti. 

2.340,040 

1,904,580 

435,460 

St.  IxMiis  ■ 

2,202,210 

2,028,156 

174,054 

4 

Clcve.  ‘ 

2,595,750 

2,146,350 

449,400 

Miu'Iis  * 

1,908,553 

1,812,159 

96.396 

4 

S.in  Fran  ‘ 

1,919,512 

1,885,394 

34,118 

St.  I’aul  • 

1.399,792 

1,293,446 

106,446 

4 

Wasli'tou  ‘ 

1,706,507 

1,735,147 

•28,640 

4 

lK..troit  ■ 

3,022,588 

2,587,438 

435.148 

4 

Cinciu'tl  ” 

1,558,500 

1,432,300 

106,200 

t* 

Milwauk.  •’ 

1,640,733 

1,489,041 

151,092 

OFFSETS 

CRITICISM  WITH 

ADS 

Playwright  Tully  Says  Paid  Publicity 
Generally  Brings  Succss. 

••What  does  it  matter  what  the  New 
York  critics  say,  provided  the  public 
like  a  play,”  says  Richard  Walton 
Tully,  author  of  "The  Flame”  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  succe.sses.  “My  method  of 
procedure  is  very  simph.  I  s'mply 
advertise.  I  advertise  .sufficiently  to 
counteract  the  effect  the  criticisms 
may  have  had  ur>on  the  public,  and  1 
find  that  within  about  ten  days  New 
York  critici.sms  are  entirely  forgotten  by 
the  thc-atregoers.  I’m  u.sed  to  roasts 
from  New  York  critics  by'  now.  I’ve 
weathered  three  campaigns  of  them, 
first,  with  ’The  Bird  of  Paradise,’  then 
with  ‘tlmar  the  Tentmaker,’  and  now 
with  ‘The  hlame.’  And  each  of  these 
plays  has  prospered  with  the  public. 

"Of  course,  the  proce.ss  of  advertising 
to  make  a  play  a  financial  success  is 
a  co.stly  one.  But  if  there  is  anything 
to  the  play  it  will  always  work.  How- 
do  I  decide  what  papers  to  take  large 
adverti.sements  in?  Well,  of  cour.se, 
primarily,  I  con.sider  the  quality  and 
value  of  each  newspaper.” 


Only  one  thing  is  neceasary  for  us 
to  do  great  work  in  the  world;  expreas 
oursc-l\fs  in  service,  and  enter  into  that 
paradise  where  we  know  happiness  and 
contentment  of  spirit. 


How  many  agate  lines  are  there  in  a 
half-page  of  a  twenty-two-inch,  eight- 
column  paper?  Or  in  nine  of  eight,  or 
seven  across  five,  and  so  on?  The  best- 
posted  and  most  experienced  advertis¬ 
ing  man  in  the  world  has  to  stop  and 
figure  when  he  gets  outside  of  certain 
space  requirements,  such  as  a  column, 
a  page,  or  a  half-page.  If  an  adver¬ 
tiser  wants  an  odd  number  of  inches 
the  solicitor  has  to  stop  to  figure  it 
up.  Maybe  he  will  be  dealing  with  a 
man  who  has  all  of  the  figures  per¬ 
taining  to  every  phase  of  his  business 
on  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  or  W'orked  out 
in  such  a  manner  that  he  may  point  to 
a  previously  w-orked-out  total. 

Edward  Cohen,  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Repub¬ 
lican,  has  prepared  a  table  which  gives 
the  information  at  a  glance,  number 
of  inches  on  any  size  page  up  to  eight 
columns  in  width,  and  for  any  length 
up  to  tw-enty-two  inches. 

The  scale  of  inches  may  be  found  in 
the  first  column  of  figures  on  the  left, 
and  the  total  number  of  lines  for  any 
given  number  of  inches  or  columns  is 
shown  in  the  figures  to  the  right.  The 


BELIEVES  IN  USING  PAID  SPACE 


Candidate  Rees  Advertises  in  the  Col- 
^  umns  of  Publisher  Rees’s  Newspaper. 

Thomas  Rees,  publisher  of  the 
Springfield  (Ill.)  State  Register  is  the 
Democ-ratic  nominee  for  Congress  in  the 
Twenty-fir.st  District.  Under  the  desig¬ 
nation  of  “Political  Advertisement”  he 
runs  a  display  ad  in  the  Regi.ster,  car¬ 
rying  his  picture  and  his  appeal  to  the 
voters.  Believing  that  other  candidates 
for  office  should  use  paid-for  advertis¬ 
ing  space,  Mr.  Rees  adopts  that  policy 
himself. 


Why  Peter  Heller  Is  Proud 

A  feather  was  placed  in  the  official 
cap  of  the  Cleveland  News  the  other 
day  by  a  little  News  carrier,  when  he 
sold  a  copy  of  that  paper  to  Candidate 
Charles  E.  Hughes  during  the  latter’s 
trip  to  Cleveland.*  Peter  Heller  was 
the  boy. 


numerals-  at  the  top  indicate  the  num¬ 
ber  of  columns. 

Thus,  if  one  wishes  to  know  the  num¬ 
ber  of  lines  in  seven  column.s,  eight 
inches  deep,  it  is  only  necessary  to  let 
the  eye  travel  to  the  right  from  the 
figure  eight,  in  the  extreme  left,  to  the 
total  shown  under  the  numeral  7  on 
the  right — which  is  784 — the  correct  an¬ 
swer. 

In  other  words,  there  are  14  agate 
lines  in  a  single-column  inch,  28  in  two 
inches,  and  266  in  nineteen,  while  the 
man  who  wants  seven  columns  of 
a  twenty-one-inch  length  eight-column 
page,  would  get  a  total  of  2,058  lines. 

The  table  is  handy,  and  giv-es  the 
lineage  at  a  glance  for  any  number  of 
inches  on  any-sized  page. 

The  figures  in  the  accompanying 
chart,  worked  out  by  Mr.  Cohen,  may 
be.  placed  on  a  card  of  convenient  size, 
for  ready  reference,  and  enable  the 
adverti.sing  man  to  answer  any  ques¬ 
tion  with  reference  to  the  number  of 
lines  in  a  given  amount  of  inches,  or 
the  total  inches  in  a  given  number  of 
line.s. 


Boston  newspaper  men  will  be  hosts  to 
scores  of  writers  from  other  cities  who 
will  attend  the  world’s  series  games  of 
baseball  in  the  Hub.  Already  sevc'ral 
of  them  are  in  town,  including  ".lim” 
Aide,  staff  photographer  of  the  New 
York  Herald.  The  Boston  Press  Club 
will  hold  open  house  throughout  the 
series  for  all  bona-fide  newspaper  men 
who  are  visiting  the  city.  Secretary 
Lyman  Ames,  as  soon  as  he  learned 
of  the  announcement  that  the  first 
game  of  the  series  would  be  in  Boston 
on  October  7,  made  plans  for  the  en¬ 
tertainment  of  all  the  visit'us. 


Mayor  an  Honorary  Newsie 

The  Emma  R.  Newsboys’  Home, 
Houston,  Tex.,  has  presented  Mayor 
(‘ampljell  with  an  honorary  life  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  A.s.sociation.  The  cer¬ 
tificate  is  beautifully  framed  and  signed 
by  Miss  Ferdie  Tricbelle  and  Joe  S. 
Rice. 


COLUMNS  OR  INCHES 
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Will  Welcome  Baseball  Writers 


SILVER’S  AD  CAMPAIGN 
ATTRACTED  ATTENTION 


Dailies  Ran  Freely,  Unsolicited,  Much 

Reading  Matter  Sent  Out  hy  His  Pub- 

licity  Bureau -He  Has  Found  That 

the  Right  Sort  of  Advertising  Pays— 

Now  Spends  Great  Sums. 

The  success  of  C.  T.  Silver,  the  auto 
dealer,  in  his  general  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  has  become  marked  and 
is  easily  one  of  the  features  of  the 
advertising  world  to-day.  -Absolutely 
unknown  a  few  years  ago,  ho  has  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  largest  u.sers  of  ad¬ 
vertising  space  in  the  newsiiapor.s  of 
the  New  York  field. 

The  opening  of  a  new  building  on 
Broadway,  near  57th  Street,  was  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  a  most  lil>eral  u.se  of  .space 
in  the  New  York  new.spapors  and  those 
in  surrounding  towns  last  w'eok.  A  fea¬ 
ture  ct  the  New  York  adverti.sing.  how¬ 
ever,  that  attracted  considerai)le  at¬ 
tention  was  the  fact  that  the  adver¬ 
tising  was  accompanied  by  a  comsider- 
able  quantity  of  reading  matter  di.s- 
played  along.side  the  advertising. 

Mr  Silver  could  not  be  seen  when  a 
representative  of  The  Editor  and  Pi  r- 
i.isHER  called  during  the  week,  liut  his 
personal  representative,  Mr.  H.  J, 
Shorter,  proved  himself  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place.  Speaking  of  the 
reading  matter  run  so  prominently 
with  the  ads,  he  said  that  the  matter 
had  been  sent  out  by  the  publicity  bu¬ 
reau  of  Mr.  Silver,  separately  and  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  advertising,  and  that  no 
request  for  publication  with  the  ads 
or  in  connection  with  them  haa  l>een 
made  by  the  Silver  interests.  He  as- 
.sumed  that  the  new.spapers  had  seen 
the  lelevancy  of  the  reading  matter, 
and  had  con.sidered  it  a  good  .stroke 
to  place  it  alongside  of  the  adv'ortising. 
-All  newspaper  advertising  of  the  Silver 
interests  is  placed  by  Van  Patten,  Inc., 
of  New  York,  advertising  agents.  The 
billboard  advertising  is  arranged  for  hy 
representatives  of  Mr.  Silver. 

BEILIBVES  advertising  PAYS. 

Inquiries  as  to  the  amount  of  ad¬ 
vertising  done  in  a  year  by  Mr.  Silver 
developed  a  shyness  on  the  part  of  .Mr. 
Shorter  that  threatened  to  Ijecomc  em¬ 
barrassing.  “We  would  rather  not  give 
out  the  amount,”  he  said,  “although  we 
will  admit  that  it  is  considerable.  .Mr. 
Silver  is  a  great  lieliever  in  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  newsfiaper  advertising,  and 
that  is  where  the  most  of  his  adver¬ 
tising  is  done.  If  it  was  not  paying 
him  he  would  certainly  not  continue  it, 
but  every  one  knows  that  advertising, 
properly  placed,  is  bound  to  pay,  and 
pay  big  in  the  end.” 

Referring  to  the  statement  made  liy 
John  Wanamaker  recently  of  how  he 
had  spent  $25  out  of  the  first  day’s  re¬ 
ceipts  of  $24.19  for  adverti.sing,  brought 
out  the  .statement  from  Mr.  Shorter 
that  Mr.  Silver  had  almost  duplicated 
the  same  feat  when  he  .started.  Prac¬ 
tically  every  penny  rec'eived  at  tir.st 
went  into  newspaper  advertising,  he 
said.  Mr.  Silver  had  faith  in  it,  as  well 
as  in  his  bu.siness,  and  was  willing  to 
risk  every  cent  he  could  get  hold  of 
in  advertl-sing  that  business  and  bring¬ 
ing  it  before  the  people  through  the 
medium  of  the  new.spapers. 

Rexerting  to  the  question  of  reading 
matter,  Mr.  Shorter  expres.sed  It  as 
his  opinion  that  the  advertising  would 
not  be  as  effective  without  the  read¬ 
ing  matter  as  with  it.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  advertising  itself  would 
not  he  effective,  he  .said.  It  would  and 
has  been  where  there  was  no  reading 
matter  used.  The  reading  matter,  how¬ 
ever,  added  to  the  effectiveness. 
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honored  itself  and  city 

Scranton  (Pa.)  Republican  Celebrated 
Municipaiity’s  Anniversary., 

In  commemoration  Of  the  fiftieth  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  corporate  existence  of 
the  City  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  the  Scran¬ 
ton  Hcpuolican  on  Saturday  last  is¬ 
sued  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  daily 
newspapers  ever  brought  out  in  that 
section  of  the  country.  The  paper  con¬ 
sisted  of  108  pages  in  five  parts,  four 
regular  newspaper  sections  and  an  il¬ 
lustrated  magazine  section,  with  colored 
cover-  A  total  of  more  than  373  col¬ 
umns  of  advertising  was  carried,  the 
largo.sl  volume  ever  carried  by  a  Scran¬ 
ton  new.spaper.  The  special  sections, 
incluf'ing  the  magazine,  were  devoted  to 
a  history  of  the  commercial,  social,  and 
teligious  and  educational  giowth  and 
development  of  the  city.  The  maga¬ 
zine  was  filled  with  illustrations  of 
both  old  and  modern  views  of  the  city, 
as  well  as  photographic  reproductions 
of  citizens  who  w'ere. prominently  iden¬ 
tified  with  its  founding  and  develop¬ 
ment  The  issue  was  published  without 
interruption  of  the  regular  daily  is¬ 
sues,  and  is  a  remarkable  tribute  to 
the  edicient  work  of  the  entire  force 
and  the  complete  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  plant. 

The  number  contained  congratula¬ 
tions  from  President  Wilson,  Hon. 
Charles  Evans  Hughe.s,  Mon.  Martin 
G.  llrumbaugh.  Governor  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  Pnited  States  Senator  Penrose, 
various  Congressmen,  Mayors  of  cities 
of.  the  State,  former  Mayors  of  Scran¬ 
ton,  and  other  public  men.  The  cele¬ 
bration  of.  the.  semi-centennial  lasted 
from  Monday  to  and  including  to-day. 


WINS  ANOTHER  AD  MARATHON 


New  York  Evening  Mail  Had  Close 

Fight  in  Race  for  September  Cains. 

In  the  race  for  advertising  gains  for 
September  among  the  New  York  eve¬ 
ning  papers,  the  Evening  Mail  again 
came  out  ahead.  September  was  the 
fourth  month  in  which  the  Evening 
Mail  had  captured  the  lead.  This  last 
month  was  the  closest  fight  it  has  ex¬ 
perienced.  Up  until  the  last  day  of  the 
race,  it  looked  as  if  another  paper  would 
take  the  lead  by  a  small  margin,  but 
the  Evening  Mail  on  the  show-down 
was  790  lines  ahead  of  the  other  paper. 

In  total  volume  of  business  carried 
by  the  three  papers  of  the  Evening 
Mail’s  class,  the  Evening  Mail  was  only 
4,000  behind  the  paper  which  finished 
second  in  gains.  The  increases  made 
in  total  volume  by  the  Evening  Mail 
have  been  very  satisfactory  to  its  hus¬ 
tling  managera  It  is  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  that  the  Evening  Mail  in 
Septeml)er  of  last  year  carried  12,880 
lines  of  State  constitutional  amendment 
advertising  which  it  did  not  carry  this 
year.  The  increase  was  made,  therefore, 
in  spite  of  the  lack  of  this  business. 
The  paper  is  also  showing  a  15,000  in¬ 
crease  in  circulation. 


Tribune  Director  for  Wilson 
President  Wilson’s  friends  are  chuck¬ 
ling  over  the  fact  that  Frederick  F. 
Ayer,  a  stockholder  and  one  of  the  few 
directors  of  the  New  York  Tribune  As¬ 
sociation,  has  sent  a  check  for  $1,000, 
to  t'hairman  Vance  McCormick,  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  for  his 
contribution  to  the  campaign  fund  for 
the  reidection  of  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Ayer 
is  a  Republican  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Union  League  Club. 


ADVERTISING  MADE  HER  SUCCESS’ 


Noted  Chicago  Business  Woman  Be¬ 
lieves  in  Newspaper  Publicity. 

Mrs.  Mollie  Netcher-Neuberger,  own¬ 
er  and  active  operator  of  the  Boston 
store  in  Chicago,  says  that  a  woman 
if  she  has  natural  ability,  is  no  more 
limited  in  the  business  success  she  may 
attain  than  is  a  man. 

One  of  her  main  mottoes  is:  “Adver¬ 
tise.” 

Mrs.  Neuberger,  since  the  death  of 
her  husband,  Charles  Netcher,  twelve 
years  ago,  has  doubled  her  business, 
erected  a  $12,000,000  building,  and  is 
now  doing  a  business  amounting  to 
$18,000,000  annually. 

Only  last  year  Mrs.  Neuberger  tore 
down  a  large  steel  frame  building  in 
Chicago  to  build  in  conformity  with 
her  seventeen -story  building.  Twenty- 
four  hours  after  she  had  decided  to  tear 
down  this  structure,  she  wrote  a  check 
for  $1,000,000  to  cover  expenses  inci¬ 
dental  to  starting  the  work. 

In  telling  the  story  of  her  remark¬ 
able  success,  Mrs.  Neuberger  said; 
“Don’t  ever  imagine  you  can  win  and 
keep  success  without  the  best  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Advertising  has 
been  the  great  factor  In  my  success. 

“I  use  papers  of  large  home  circula¬ 
tion  constantly,  always  with  the  best 
results.” 


Harper’s  Bazar  Is  Fifty 
The  (Detober  i.ssue  of  Harper’s  Bazar, 
founded  in  1866  upon  the  insistence  of 
Fletcher  Harper  against  the  judgment 
of  his  three  brothers,  marks  the  noted 
magazine’s  fiftieth  birthday  and  con¬ 
firms  the  wi.sdom  of  Fletcher  Harper. 


JOINS  DEMAND  FOR  RECEIVERSHIP 


Former  Publisher  of  New  Orleans 

American  Intervenes  in  Proceedings. 

Edward  H.  Merrick,  one-time  publish¬ 
er  of  the  New  Orleans  American,  has 
brought  an  intervention  in  the  receiv¬ 
ership  proceedings  begun  against  the 
Southern  Publishing  Company  by  James 
J.  Costello  in  the  Civil  District  Court. 

Mr.  Merrick  describes  himself  as  the 
holder  of  two  notes  of  the  defendant 
company,  aggregating  $20,264.18,  en¬ 
dorsed  by  D.  C.  O’Malley,  and  adds  that 
he  is  the  largest  individual  creditor. 
Under  the  present  system  of  running 
the  business  he  avers,  he  will  have  no 
prospect  of  collecting  his  notes,  for- 
which  reason  he  joins  in  the  demand  for 
the  appointment  of  a  receiver. 

He  charges  that  the  minutes  of  the 
board  of  directors  show  that  the  direc¬ 
tors  ordered  his  (Merrick’s)  stock  in  the’ 
company  cancelled  after  the  is.sue  of 
the  notes,  and  that  he  was  not  informed 
of  this  action  until  forty  days  later, 
namely,  September  13,  1916. 


New  York  Globe’s  Fashion  Edition 

The  New  York  Globe's  Fall  Fashion 
Numljer,  issued  Wednesday,  October  4. 
consisted  of  54  pages.  The  i.ssue  was  a 
notable  one,  not  alone  for  the  exclusive 
fashion  features  printed,  but  for  tlie 
volume  and  interest  of  the  advertising 
carried.  The  Glolie’s  claim  that  this  was 
the  best  special  fashion  issue  of  a  news¬ 
paper  ever  published  docs  not  seem  ex¬ 
travagant  in  view  of  the  high  excellence 
of  the  feature  matter  and  the  compre¬ 
hensive  and  authoritative  character  of 
its  fashion  news. 


Generosity  is  a  rare  coin  and  stingily 
spent. 


910  Fewer  Parts 

in  one  mechanism  alone 

— a  typical  example  of  Intertype 
Simplicity. 

Our  designers  have  simplified 
many  other  parts  of  the  machine 
— and  are  constantly  looking  for 
new  worlds  to  conquer. 

Remember  that  two-part  escapement! 

INTERTYPE 

^ =  CORPORATION  ======== 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  CHICAGO,  ILI,.  NIiW  ORLEANS,  LA.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

World  Building  Old  Colony  Building  >S9  Carondelet  Street  86  Third  Street 

Canadian  Agents:  MILLER  &  RICHARD,  Toronto  and  Winnipeg 


TWO-PART  ESCAPEMENT 

/^N  three-magazine  machines  we  use 
two  escapement  parts  where  other 
manufacturers  require  six — a  saving  of 
910  parts.  This  increases  the  operator’s 
speed,  because  he  gets  an  immediate  and 
direct  response  to  his  keyboard.  It  saves 
time,  for  there  are  no  complications  to 
cause  delays  for  repairs.  It  makes  for 
reliability,,  steady  production,  confidence 
that  the  machine  will  “make  good”  in 
those  rush  times  when  seconds  arc 
precious. 
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LIVE  TOPICS  DISCUSSED  BY  OUR  READERS 


ONE  reason  The  Indianapolis  Star 
has  a  greater  Rural  Route  cir¬ 
culation  than  any  other  Indian¬ 
apolis  newspaper  is  due  to  the  fact  it 
publishes  more  Farm  and  Poultry  ad¬ 
vertising  than  any  other  Daily  news¬ 
paper  in  the  United  States. 

The  Shaffer  Group: 

CHICAGO  EVENING  POST 
INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 
MUNCIE  STAR 
TERRE  HAUTE  STAR 
ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS 
DENVER  TIMES 
LOUISVILLE  HERALD 

Hearty  co-operation  extended  to 
advertiaera.  Address 

Promotion  Dept. 

SHAFFER  GROUP 

12  S.  Market  Street  Chicago 


Emergency 

Pages 

If  you  have  occasion  to  use  Spe¬ 
cial'  EMERGENCY  PAGES,  don’t 
insult  the  intelligence  of  your  readers 
by  giving  them  the  oft  repeated  office 
ad.  We  furnish  a  series  of  Special 
Emergency  Pages,  containing  the  best 
fiction  and  illustrated  pictures  obtain¬ 
able.  All  pages  made  up  with  a 
home-like  flavor,  free  from  the  New 
York  style.  '  Subject  matter  more 
timely  and  interesting.  20  inches  or 
21  inches. 

Send  for  f  roofs  and  our  special  low 
quotation. 
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{Vnitr  this  caption  w*  Shalt  print,  aaeh  week, 
letters  Irom  our  readars  on  aubjee^s  of  interest 
eonneeted  with  newspaper  publishing  and  adviT- 
tising.  Any  publisher  who  desires  help  is  tk« 
solution  of.  his  problems,  or  who  has  pronounced 
views  on  any  subfset  connected  with  the  busi¬ 
ness.  is  invited  to  contribute  to  this  column.  Vs 
are  confident  that  such  a  column  can  be  made  of 
great  value  through  the  eo-operation  ot  our  read¬ 
ers. — Kd.  1 


Suggestion  Worth  Considering 

Tii*  Stats  Jocbnai,, 

I.AN8INO,  Mil'll., 
Septomber  22,  I'.tlO. 
Till!  RIiITOR  and  PrilMHIlEB  : 

I  mil  «•In•losiI^(t  a  o'lipy  cf  a  I""'*  rani  I  have 
JiiBt  h.ail  printeil  for  iiw  Ihtc,  in  wlilcli  I 
tlKiiiclit  you  iiiiitlit  1h‘  liitereateil. 

The  State  Joiirtial,  aa  you  will  w'e  by  tlie 
jHoital  can!,  la  tlie  i*ui'i*e»»or  of  the  three  news- 
piiiNTK  wlUch  at  one  time  or  auotlier  floiirialHil 
ill  IauikIiir.  NolwilhtitaiKliiiK  tlie  great  ery  about 
file  alKirlage  of  white  iiaiier,  I  have  uotii-eil 
lately  tliat  very  few  of  tin*  (eople  who  semi 
puhlii-ity  matter  to  this  oltlii'  have  taken  tlu- 
iwiiis  to  I'ornet  tlu-ir  imiilliiK  lists  aiiil  cut  off 
paiiers  m>  longer  in  existeme. 

t'lUle  recently  there  enim.  to  my  ih*sk  from 
llm  British  War  m-iiarlmiiit  a  neatly  priiilisi 
IsKik  on  the  Kryalt  easi*,  tin*  same  nisil  nnt- 
tiiltK'il  four  eopies  of  the  IsKik.  one  ail'lresscsl  to 
tin-  l.aiisiiig  Journal,  one  to  tin'  .Slate  Itepiih- 
lieiiii,  oiH'  to  tlm  l.anKing  I’n-ss,  ami  om-  to  the 
Slate  JiHirnal.  Tla*  State  lte|ailiiieaii  ami  IIh* 
l.aiising  Journal  were  l•on^olhlat^sl  four  or  live 
years  ago.  ami  the  tir.ine  ehangeil  to  the  State 
Jonrmil.  l-ist  spring  the  lainsing  Press  was 
alisorlssl  by  iIm-  State  Junriial  ami  ilisisiiitiiiiHil. 
Nalioii.il  |M>litieal  lOnimMUes,  linlf  a  iloxen 
lioverniiient  lh■partmenls,  ami  a  great  variety 
of  ageneies  ilistriliiiling  |  iiiilielty  liuve  lainllli- 
iieil  to  semi  two  or  three  ami  soim-linn-s  four 
tepii's  of  tla-lr  tiooks  anil  piihlieatioiis. 

It  iM-eurreil  to  tiK‘  that  It  wonhl  Ih>  a  giaxl 
idea  to  s1o|>  this  waste  of  paiier  in  niy  own 
small  way,  and  It  has  oecurred  further  to  me 
that  possibly  there  might  be  emiugli  similar 
caws  in  the  eoiintry,  wliere  newspapi-r  eog.oll- 
dntioDS  have  reilueeil  tlie  number  of  papers,  so 
tliat  some  real  giKsI  might  be  done  if  publica¬ 
tions  like  yours  would  call  atteDtion  to  the 
matter.  Kreiikhick  A.  Van  Ki.kkt, 

Managing  Kditor. 

The  card  .sent  by  Mr.  Van  Fleet  is 
self-explanatory  and  reads  as  follows: 

l.aiisiiig.  .Mich . lui.. 

ticiilh  iiM'ii ; 

I’liik-r  existing  isiiidllions  which  tlin'ateu  file 
conlinmsi  adeiinale  supply  of  wliite  luiis-r  fur 
mss'ssjiry  jMiri'os4*s,  wc  assume  tliat  you  are 
iiilercKlisI  in  all  |>ussililc  |ai|a'r  savings.  Von 
arc  now  selling  to  tills  uttiie  duplicate  eoph'S 

of  your  . .  addresstsi  variously  to 

IIh‘  l.aiisitig  Juiirual,  .Stale  Uepiiblicaii,  ami 
Isiiisiiig  Press.  TIm'  .Stale  Journal  is  lla-  siic- 
•essor  of  these  lliree  iiuhlieations,  and  llm  only 
newspais'r  piihllsliisl  in  l.nnsing.  We  suggest 
that  you  issrreet  your  iiiaillng  list. 

KesjN-etfiilly  yours, 

TIIK  .SI'AIK  JttUtN.Vl,. 


Mr.  Groom  on  Circulation 

Tub  .M'koha-Keacun  Nbws,  Avbuua,  III.,  Oc- 

tolar  2,  line. 

'I'lii;  KniToB  AND  Pi:bli8IIEb: 

1  think  that  the  entire  interest  of  pubUsliers 
in  this  matter  of  newspaper  circulation  state- 
iiients,  for  the  paiiers,  advertisers,  and  agents, 
lays  in  tlie  A.  B.  C. 

I  think  piiblislK-rs  ought  to  push  tlie  .K.  B,  C. 
to  a  Hnish  anil  to  a  suecossfal  finish,  and  that 
means  until  tliere  are  enough  members  so  tlmt 
the  audits  can  be  made  regularly  amt  promptly. 

1  think  so  far  as  the  ncwsimpers  are  con- 
eermsl  we  have  done  our  full  share,  and  that 
there  are  now  about  all  the  members  tlmt  can 
affonl  tlM*  ex|s-nse  at  all.  There  ndglit  be  a 
liumireil  or  two  mure,  but.  In  iiiy  judgnieirt, 
that  is  tile  limit, 

liut  advertisers,  agencies,  and  utlier  kinds  of 
piiblicalioiiK  are  iiiighty  shy  on  tlieir  share  of 
tlK*  effort  ill  tJie  way  of  memberKlii|i,  and  we 
oiiglit  to  try  to  make  tliesc  other  peo]de  iimler- 
stand  tlmt  there  is  suiiietliing  else,  bi'sidcs  Post 
OHlce  statements  which  claim  their  attention, 
and  tiH-ir  financial  supiwrt. 

Tint  KnnoB  a.mi  Pi  iii.isiirb  has  ihiue  many 
things, that  are  valuable  to  tlie  nimrspaiier  fra- 
U'rnity,  ami  also  to  the  advertising  frateruHy 
111  geiH'ral,  but  It  is  my  belief  that  if  you  will 
tlHiniuglily  iHist  yourself  on  wbat  Is  going  on 
in  the  A.  B.  C.  and  boost  tbat  game,  you  will 
have  done  more  than  you  have  In  any  other 
single  effort  you  have  made.  If  half  the  space 
devoted  to  trading  cbecka  'wat  devoted  to 
A.  B.  C.  you  would  accomplish  something  of 
real  valne. 


Be  that  as  It  may,  the  A.  B.  C.  matter  la  a 
terioiis  one.  About  800  newspapers  are  mem¬ 
bers.  About  fifty  or  sixty  magazines  ami  like 
Imriwllrals,  about  ninety  agricnitnral  publica¬ 
tions,  about  120  class,  trade  and  technical  pub¬ 
lications,  and  only  about  sixty-one  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  and  sixty-five  general  advertisers 
are  members. 

Now,  then,  the  publishers  did  not  select  this 
kind  of  a  proposition.  In  a  sense  It  was  thrust 
u|ian  them  by  the  advertisers  and  advertising 
agencies.  The  consjitution  and  by-laws  were 
so  arrangerl  that  these  Interests  could  control 
ami  the  piibllsbers  were  very  willing  they 
stsiuld,  but  they  didirt  expect  tbat  they  would 
have  so  nearly  the  entire  expense  of  carrying 
it  all  lo'idisl  on  to  tiM’iii  along  with  tlie  rest. 

Tile  old  .\.  .K.  A.  bad  100  members,  but 
tliere  are  •Hily  alsiiit  sixty-five  advertisers  til 
told  In  the  .4.  B.  C.,  and  to  date  the  income 
lias  not  been  enough  so  tbat  tlie  audita  could 
Im-  made  as  promptly  as  tlie  Association  desires, 

X<iw,  wliat's  the  aiiswet? 

Ill  my  opinion,  tlie  answer  is  nsire  members, 
ami  that  tliese  imire  im-iiibers  must  come  from 
llic  lasipie  wlsi  are  buyers.  The  sellers  have 
rcsiHiuded.  J.  K.  tlauou. 


ARTHUR  WRIGHrS  NEW  TASK 

Will  Develop  Resourres  of  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 

The  development  of  the  tremendous 
fe-sourees  of  the  North  American  Pulp 
and  Paper  (’ompany,  and  its  allied 
companies,  will  Ik;  the  principal  work  to 
which  .Vrfhur  K.  Wripht,  formerly  Ren- 
eral  sales  manager  of  the  international 
Paper  Company,  will  devote  himself  In 
his  new  position  as  vice-president  of 
the  company.  As  secretary  of  the  Per- 
kins-Goodwin  Company  he  will  devote 
himself  to  the  sales  end. 

In  the  development  of  the  Resources 
of  the  North  American  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  Mr.  Wright  will  have  plenty 
to  work  with.  The  company  has  mil¬ 
lions  of  cords  of  woodlands  and  four 
immense  water  powers  in  Canada  alone 
and  can  produce  350  tons  per  day  of 
wood  pulp  and  125  tons  a  day  of  sul¬ 
phite  pulp  with  their  present  capacity. 
The  company  also  controls  the  Chicon- 
tinl  Pulp  Company,  the  St.  I.diwrence 
Pulp  and  Lumber  Corporation,  and  the 
Tide  Water  Mills  Company.  Plans  for 
the  future  have  not  yet  been  completed. 


New  York  World  Wire  to  Cleveland 
The  (Mevelahd  (O.)  P^ain  Dealer  has 
in.stalled  a  leased  wire  in  the  New  York 
World  office,  with  W.  H.  Walters  as 
corresiKindent.  Kr>ginning  Octol)er  1  the 
Plain  Dealer  received  the  complete 
World  service.  Other  prominent  news¬ 
papers  with  leased  wires  directly  to  the 
World  are  the  Chicago  Tribune,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Boston  Globe, 
Philadelphia  Record,  and  Philadelphia 
Press.  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Wash, 
ington  Post,  Detroit  Free  Press,  Roch¬ 
ester  Herald,  Montreal  Mail,  and  other 
prominent  papers  are  also  served  by  the 
World  News  Bureau. 


Preference  for  Ads  with  News  Value 

The  New  York  Times  was  compelled 
to  omit  from  Its  issue  ot  October  five 
thousand  lines  of  advertising,  amount¬ 
ing  to  eighteen  columns.  Anticipating 
that  the  great  demand  for  advertising 
space  will  continue  for  some  time,  the 
Times  announces  that  preference  will 
be  given  to  advertisements  having  news 
value,  and  to  those  for  which  copy  and 
illustrations  arc  delivered  before  6  P.  M. 
on  the  day  before  publication. 


Site  for  New  Building 

The  Newspaper  Realty  Company  of 
Minneapolis  has  purchased  property  on 
the  southwest  corner  of  Fourth  Avenue 
and  Sixth  Street,  in  that  city,  as  a  site 
for  the  Dally  Newa 


ALONG  THE  ROW 

CUB  COPY. 

“The  bride  and  bridegroom  left  on 
their  honeymoon  trip  dres.sc(l  in  white 
satin  trimmed  with  Georgette  i  r6pe  and 
chiffon.’* 


HEARD  ON  THE  ALLEY. 

“What  made  No.  27  so  late  this  mom. 
Ing”  asked  the  foreman  of  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  of  his  assistant. 

“He  had  a  row  with  his  wife— regu- 
lar  old  scrap,”  answered  the  as.si.«tant 

“Well,  we  can’t  stand  for  his  coming 
late,”  said  the  foreman.  “Tell  him  to 
take  the  make-up  man  home  with  him, 
and  cut  out  the  slugs.’’ 


HAGERTY  AND  HAGGERTY. 

The  confusing  of  Jim  Hagerty,  of 
the  Herald  reportorial  staff  and  Jim 
Haggerty,  of  the  press  room  of  the 
Time!*,  caused  Professor  Gottheil,  of 
Columlila,  and  Adolph  Ochs,  of  the 
Times,  some  embarrassment  recently. 

The  Professor  had  unfolded  in  an 
dnterview  with  Hagerty,  the  report¬ 
er,  the  woeful  condition  of  the  Jews  in 
Jaffa.  The  Professor  was  preeise,  and 
desired  that  Keportcr  Hagerty  make 
voluminous  and  accurate  note  of  the 
recital,  which  it  goes  without  saying, 
Hagerty  did. 

An  hour  after  the  departure  of  Re¬ 
porter  Hagerty.  Pnofessor  (Jottheil 
bethought  of  an  additional  detail  in  his 
story  which  he  had  omitted  to  impart 
to  Reporter  Hagerty  and,  being  under 
the  impression  that  Hagerty  was  a 
Times  man,  called  that  office  on  the 
phone  and  asked  for  “Mr.  Haggerty.’’ 

The  only  Haggerty  in  the  employ 
of  the  Times  was  “Jim’’  Haggerty,  a 
burly  pressman,  and  he,  of  course,  was 
summoned  to  the  phone.  Then  con¬ 
versation  over  the  phone  somewhat  oT 
this  character  followed: 

Profe.ssor  Gottheil:  “Mr.  Hagerty,  I 
wish  to  give  you  more  details  about  the 
Jews  in  Jaffa.’’ 

Pre.ssman  Haggerty:  “Stop  your 
kiddin’.  What - ’’ 

Professor  Gottheil:  “Do  you  ii*t  re¬ 
call,  Mr.  Hagerty,  that  I  have  just 
given  you  an  important  interview  on 
the  situation  of  the  Jews  in  Jaffa?” 

Pressman  Haggerty:  “To  blaze.s  with 
the  Jews  in  Jaffa.  Don’t  try  to  jolly 
me.’’ 

[Business  of  hanging  up  the  receiver 
— sizzling  wires  and  much  Indignation 
at  the  Professor’s  end  of  the  line.] 

The  Professor  at  once  got  In  com¬ 
munication  with  Mr.  Ochs  and  regis¬ 
tered  a  serious  complaint  against  “Mr. 
Haggerty”  of  the  Times  staff  who  he 
said  had  grossly  insulted  him. 

Mr.  Ochs  with  equal  indignation  noti¬ 
fied  the  city  editor  to  at  once  summon 
Haggerty  and  send  him  to  Mr.  Ochs’s 
office.  The  only  Times’s  Haggerty,  was 
forthwith  instructed  to  appear  before 
the  “big  boss’’  and  he  slid  into  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Ochs,  greasy  cap  in 
hand  and  with  begrimed  face. 

The  pre.ssman  was  followed  by  an  of¬ 
fice  boy  with  a  note  from  the  city  edi¬ 
tor  stating  that  Pressman  Haggerty 
was  the  only  Haggerty  in  the  employ 
of  the  Times. 

Mr.  Ochs  surveyed  the  Inkstaincd 
pressman  from  head  to  foot.  Then  a 
light  dawned.  Mr.  Ochs  smiled  and  ad¬ 
dressing  Haggerty  said  ‘"There  is  a 
mistake  somewhere.  You  may  go,"  and 
probably  to  this  day  Haggerty,  the 
pressman,  does  not  know  why  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  peremptory  summons  to  the 
presence  of  the  owner  of  the  Times. 

Tox  W.  Jackson. 
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NEWS  PRINT  CRISIS 

HERE,  SAYS  STEELE 

(Concluded  from  page  6) 
rfadjustnii-nts  have  been  made  to  suit 
conditions. 

••It  has  l)een  a  question  of  ex¬ 
pediency,  rather  than  choice.  With 
the  newspapers  it  has  been  a  matter  of 
choice  rather  than  expediency.  The 
plan ’of  The  Editor  and  Publisher  to 
standardize  the  business  will  prove  the 
open  sesame  to  greater  success.  Why 
shouldn't  publishers  be  as  frank  with 
one  another  as  are  men  in  other  lines? 
Why  shouldn’t  they  cobperate  to  the 
same  extent?  It  was  by  comparing 
notes  that  the  news  print  manufactur¬ 
ers  were  able  to  foresee  the  condition 
that  faces  the  newspapers  to-day,  that 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  issue  the 
warning  we  gave  last  April,  and  which 
the  publishers  who  were  present  at  the 
meeting  on  April  5  ignored.  Suppose 
we  conducted  our  business  the  same 
way  the  newspapers  do — where  would 
the  news  print  industry  be  to-day,  and 
what  would  the  papers  do?  Do  you 
imagine  for  a  moment  that  they  would 
lie  getting  paper  for  anything  like  as 
low  a  price  as  they  do  at  the  present 
time? 

WHAT  MUST  BE  DONE. 

“Standardization,  cooperation,  con¬ 
sultation,  give  and  take,  economy,  elimi¬ 
nation  of  unnecessary  extravagances, 
mail,  pre.ss-room,  exchange,  and  mar¬ 
ginal  wastes — all  of  these  things  enter 
into  it.  We  pointed  them  out  in  April. 
A  spirit  of  cooperation  will  prevent  mis¬ 
understanding  and  do  away  with  dis¬ 
trust.  I’ages  should  be  standardized  as 
to  size,  columns  as  to  both  width  and 
length,  just  as  barrels  and  bottles  are 
as  to  size  and  capacity,  and  just  as  a 
foot  rule  is  with  regard  to  length.  As 
it  i.s,  each  publisher  proceeds  to  do 
.something  different,  so  far  as  the’size  of 
his  page,  the  width  of  his  sheet,  or  l.he 
number  of  pages,  are  concerned.  There 
seems  to  be  no  fixed  rule  as  to  the 
amount  of  reading  matter  that  should 
be  carried  with  reference  to  advertising, 
and  all  of  this  spells  waste. 

"The  Editor  and  Publisher's  editorial 
calling  for  standardization  is  timely, 
should  be  taken  seriously,  and  consid¬ 
ered  earnestly  by  publishers,  large  and 
small.” 

“Economies  are  being  practiced  now. 
Will  not  they  tend  to  halt  what  looked 
like  a  crisis?” 

“The  economies  are  of  eleventh-hour 
adoption,”  Mr.  Steele  answered.  “The 
time  to  have  put  them  into  effect  was 
last  spring,  when  the  new.s  print  manu¬ 
facturers  warned  the  publishers  of  just 
what  might  be  expected,  and  when  the 
publi.shers  ignored  our  suggestions.” 

‘'Then  there  will  be  a  shortage  of 
paper'?” 

“It  looks  that  way  now.” 

“Is  there  any  way  to  avert  it?” 

“Yea.  there  are  two  remedies.” 

“Would  you  mind  stating  them?” 

“If  there  is  an  increase  in  advertis¬ 
ing,”  replied  Mr.  Steele,  “as  there  is 
over>  evidence  to  believe  there  will  be, 
judging  the  next  few  months  by  the  past 
year,  it  will  be  necessary  for  news¬ 
papers  to  decline  it,  in  order  to  keep 
within  the  capacity  of  the  mills  to  sup¬ 
ply  paper,  for  it  will  not  lie  possible  for 
the  manufacturers  to  produce  more  pa¬ 
per  on  which  to  print  more  advertis¬ 
ing.  We  haven't  the  mills  to  do  it, 
or  the  capacity  in  the  present  mills.” 

“.And  the  other  remedy?” 

advertising  rates  must  be  raised. 

“The  alternative  is  to  rai.se  advertis¬ 
ing  rotes,  and.  this,  it  seems  to  me. 
is  the  fairest  way — the  only  method  by 
which  all  may  be  treated  alike.  F.ais- 


ing  the  rates  will  cause  a  correspond¬ 
ing  reduction  in  the  amount  of  adver¬ 
tising  space,  give  all  advertisers  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  get  into  the  paper,  will 
I)Ut  them  all  on  the  same  baj^is,  and 
give  each  an  equal  opportunity  to 
reach  the  consuming  public.  Tiic  raise 
in  rates  will  enable  the  newspapers  to 
meet  the  increased  prices  they  have  to 
pay  for  everything  that  enters  into 
the  making  of  the  modern  newspaper^ 
Publi.shers  must  decrease  the  size  of 
their  papers— voluntarily,  if  possible — 
involuntarily  when  the  present  capacity 
of  the  manufacturers  is  exceeded,  then 
give  the  reading  public  the  same  pro¬ 
portional  amount  of  reading  matter 
under  readjusted  conditions  that  they 
give  at  the  present  time.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  should  be  the  policy.  It 
is  the  plan  adopted  in  every  other  line 
of  bu.‘=iness  that  is  standardized  and 
profitable,  and  the  Viest  should  be  none 
too  good  for  the  newspapers.  It  .should 
not  be  difficult  to  bring  about  this 
change.  In  some  way  or  other  it  must 
be  done,  for,  as  I  have  .stated,  it  is 
only  a  que.stion  of  time  before  there 
will  be  an  ab.solute  shortage  of  paper, 
and  then  it  will  have  to  be  done,  wheth¬ 
er  the  publi.shers  like  it  or  not. 

RESERVE  STOCK  IS  EXHAUSTED. 

“The  bottom  of  the  reserve  stock  has 
been  reached.  The  demand  is  still  in 
excess  of  the  supply,  and  publishers  are 
asking  for  more  paper  than  can  be  pro¬ 
duced.  They  are  bidding  against  one 
another  in  the  matter  of  price.  That 
is  to  say,  individually,  they  are  doing 
the  very  thing  calculated  to  increase 
prices  while  collectively  they  are  con¬ 
demning  high  i>rices  and  laying  the 
blame  on  the  manufacturers.  In  a 
word,  the  manufacturers  are  blamed 
for  conditions  they  cannot  control,  and 
which  the  publishers  themselves  are 
bringing  about,  and  which  could  have 
been  avoided,  if  the  warning  issued  by 
the  mill  men  had  lieen  taken,  when  it 
was  given  in  good  faith.” 

“What  will  the  effect  of  this  be?” 

“The  first  effect  will  be  to  cause  the 
suspension  of  a  number  of  paper.s.  The 
small  publi.sher  will  feel  it  first.  His 
demands  are  insignificant,  compared 
v.-ith  the  enormous  quantities  of  news 
piint  con.surned  daily  by  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  paiiers,  like  those  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Cleveland,  and  other  centres  of 
popubition.  These  small  publishers, 
lacking  the  capital  po.ssessed  by  their 
big  bi others,  will  have  to  suspend,  un¬ 
less  there  is  a  change  in  the  front  of 
the  big  newspaper  owners.  Next,  the 
big  men  themselves  will  suffer,  for,  as 
I  have  stated,  the  demand  of  the  .smaller 
men  are  insignificant  compared  with 
theirs.  They  will  have  their  supply 
prorated  —  or  be  unaliie  to  get  any. 
My  heart  goes  out  to  the  small  pub¬ 
lisher.  He  is  the  man  the  news  print 
manufacturers  are  concerned  about.  He 
is  the  man  who  can  lea.st  afford  it,  and 
he  is  compelled  to  pay  the  higher  price. 
Not  only  that,  he  will  be  the  first  to  be 
forced  to  suspend,  after  having  been 
penalized  in  price,  far  in  excess  of  his 
larger  brothers. 

“Now,  all  of  this  may  be  prevented,  if 
the  big  men  will  concern  themselves 
about  the  little  ones.  If  they  don’t,  they 
will  .simply  find  themselves  in  the  midst 
of  wreckage  caused  by  the  tearing  down 
of  their  own  house.” 

“Will  there  be  a  notable  increase  in 
the  production  of  news  print  m  1917, 
over  1916,  in  response  to  the  increasing 
demand?” 

PAPER  PRODUCTION  MAY  FALL  OFF. 

“I  would  not  be  surprised  if  there 
should  be  a  decrease,”  replied  Mr.  Steele. 

“Wfiy  should  there  be  less  white  pa¬ 
per  made  next  year  than  this?” 


“For  the  very  rea.sons  1  have  explain¬ 
ed — the  antagonism  of  the  newspapers  | 
to  the  manufacturers,  who,  finding  that 
their  efforts  are  not  appreciated,  are 
gradually  placing  their  machines  on 
other  and  more  profitable  grades  of  pa¬ 
per,  to  supply  a  constantly  growing  de¬ 
mand  in  markets  where  their  efforts 
are  appreciated  and  where  there  is  no 
oppo.siikm  on  the  part  of  consumers 
who  arc  not  only  willing,  but  anxious 
to  pay  the  cost  of  manufacture,  plus 
a  reasonable  profit. 

“This  the  publishers!  do  not  seem 
to  want  to  do,  for  they  are  now, 
as  they  have  been  for  years,  con¬ 
stantly  complaining  about  the  high 
price  ol  news  print,  which  has  remain¬ 
ed  about  the  same,  or  which  has  varied 
but  sbghtly  alK)ve  or  below  2  cents 
a  pound.  If  the  amount  of  news  print 
manufactured  next  year  is  less  than 
the  amount  put  out  this  year,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  will  have  only  themselves  to 
blame,  for  they  are  using  every  method 
possible  to  aniagonize  manufacturers, 
("ertairily  they  are  not  cooperating  with 
us,  and  certainly  they  have  not  accept¬ 
ed  the  warning  we  in  good  faith  gave 
them.  The  goose  that  has  laid  the 
golden  eggs  in  the  past  will  continue  to 
lay  them  in  the  future.  The  publish¬ 
ers  have  not  killed  the  goose.  They 
are  just  driving  it  out  of  their  yard, 
into  the  yard  of  .someone  else.” 

PRESS  CLUBS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS 

T'he  Pen  and  Pencil  Club  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  H.  I.,  has  issued  to  its  members 
a  small  booklet  containing  the  by-laws 
and  constitution,  the  names  of  the  of¬ 
ficers  and  committee,  the  active  mem-* 
bership  list,  the  associate  list  and  life 
members,  and  the  house  rules. 

The  San  .Joaquin  Valley  (Cal.)  Press 
Association  has  elected  the  following 
officers  for  the  -ensuing  year:  J.  R. 
(lould,  Del  Rey  News,  president;  A.  B. 
Shaw,  Coalinga  Oil  Record,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  J.  J.  Vanderburg,  Selma  Irri¬ 
gator,  .secretary-treasurer;  R.  J.  Smith. 
Kerman  News,  and  H.  F.  Simerly, 
Baton  .Argu.s,  were  elected  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee. 

Employee^  in  the  editorial  and  me¬ 
chanical  departments  of  the  three  daily 
papers  published  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
have  organized  the  Yonkers  Press  Alli¬ 
ance.  On  October  21  an  organization 
dinner  will  lie  held  at  Shanley’s  Yon¬ 
kers  Hotel.  B.  J.  Ka'rfunkle,  of  the 
Herald,  is  president,  and  Herman  H. 
Orr,  of  the  News,  is  secretary. 

After  being  defunct  for  two  years,  the 
Toronto  Press  Club  has  been  revived. 
.At  a  reorganization  meeting  on  Tuesday 
evening,  George  H.  Mitford,  of  the 
World,  was  elected  president;  J.  L.  Mil¬ 
ligan,  the  Globe,  vice-president;  Hew 
Trill,  World,  secretary;  William  IjOgan, 
News,  treasurer;  Louis  F.  Keenle,  Star; 
William  Walli.s,  Mail  and  Empire;  John 
Pritchard,  Globe,  executive  committee. 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  Club  will  hold 
its  first  meeting  of  the  .season  to-day. 
J.  K.  Burnett,  president,  has  arranged 
a  fine  programme  of  .stunts,  profe.ssion- 
als  from  local  theatres  being  the  per¬ 
formers. 

The  United  Typothetie  and  Franklin 
Clubs  of  America  held  their  thirtieth 
annual  se.ssion  at  Atlantic  City  last 
month.  One  of  the  important  features 
of  the  convention  was  the  formation  of 
"open-shop”  and  “clo.sed-shop”  divi¬ 
sions  of  members.  The  latter  division 
will,  in  the  future,  conduct  all  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  printers’  unions. 


On  Hand= 


We  have  taken  over 
the  contract  of  a  large 
advertiser,  and  have  thus 
acquired  approximately 
600  Reams  of 

WHITE 

COATED 

Satin  Finish 

Sue  and  weight  40^x56—215/500 

We  offer  this  paper,  subject 
to  prior  sale,  in  case  lots 
(approximately  3  reams  to  a 
case)  and  will  be  pleased  to 
furnish  samples  and  prices. 

C.  E.  RUCKSTUHL 

27  East  Slst  St.,  New  York  City 

Phone  Madison  Stfuare  3620 


EVERYBODY  WANTS 

PERSONALITY 


Kveryboily  t/j*  — • 

it,  for  l>oth  luisl-  N. 

ness 

Kvery  biiMineNn 
mail  neiulR  it  for 
the  firreater  intlii- 
ence  it  givoR 
To  tlie  Enlusinau 

is  au 

enabling  him 

bis  prealige 
liis  . 

op  Per- 

is  a 

complete  coiirRO  in 

the  tlevelopnient  of  Don’t  envy  a  strong 
I  ersoniillty.  It  pre-  |K*rsonalltv  ;  develop 
senth  a  subject  of  vnupu 

univ«Tsal  Interest  ^ 

iu  a  most  inten^sting  and  practical  way. 

\  Spleiiclhl  Preiiituiii  to  Offer  Your 
Women  lieatlerM  or  Your  Atlvertin- 
liiK  l^tnff. 

Hetail  value,  $1.00.  Attractive  discounts  on 
quantities.  Sample  on  rt*<‘elpt  of  retail  price. 
Money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfietl  and  re¬ 
turn  book  in  5  days.  Ask  for  quantity  (|uo 
taticiiN. 

S.  ItL.YKC  W  IMa.SOKX 

Dintrihutor 

JUiNi  Hey  worth  Itliltf.,  Clileiii^o. 


I  '  Qln^irka  | 

imltj  Capital 

Average  net  paid  cir¬ 
culation  fer  the  six  months 
ending  March  31,  1916,  as 
sworn  to  in  Government 
report. 

3  2,55  1 

And  as  confirmed  by 
report  of  The  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations. 

Publisher, 

TOPEKA,  KANS. 

THE  SAME 

CENTRAL  PRESS  ASS'N 

which  supplied  national  convention  re¬ 
ports  by  William  J.  Bryan,  Irvin  S. 
Cobb,  and  Samuel  G.  Blythe,  fur¬ 
nishes  day  in  and  day  out  a  practical, 
sensible  illustrated  matrix  service. 
Ask  for  samples  and  prices.  Write 
either  to  our  eastern  office  in  the 
New  York  World  building,  or  our 
central  office  at  Cleveland. 
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TIPS  FOR  THE  AD  MANAGER 

Th«*  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Conipany, 
publishers,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  city,  is  making  contracts  with 
newspapers  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
Boston  and  Springfield,  Mass.,  through 
Blackman-Koss  Co.,  New  York  city, 
('ontrf.cts  for  New  York  State  are  plac¬ 
ed  by  t'alkins  &  Holden,  New  York 
city. 


The  Hayer-Stroud  Corp.,  200  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  city,  is  placing  copy 
on  contracts  for  the  Sawtay  Products 
t'ompany,  Woolworth  Building,  New 
York  city. 


The  Dr.  Blo.sser  Company,  “Blosser 
f'atarrli  Kemedy,"  38  Walton  Street, 
.\tlanta,,  Oa.,  is  placing  orders  with 
.some  Western  weekly  newspaiiers. 


The  (5eo.  D.  Dyer  Company,  42  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  city,  is  gathering  in¬ 
formation  from  newspapers  Tor  the 
Kcgal  Shoe  Company  “Begal  Shoes,” 
208  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Fred.  C.  Williams,  108  Fulton  Street, 
■New  York  city,  is  placing  orders  with 
newspapers  on  contracts  for  India  Tea. 


The  Stack  Advertising  Agency,  Hey- 
worth  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Is  sending 
orders  to  .some  Western  newspapers  for 
the  Monon  Bailroad. 


Canadian  Preu  Clippings 

fb*  problem  of  eoTering  the  Csnadiao 
I'ld  U  ontwered  by  obtaining  the  tcrvica 

of 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

which  gives  the  clippings  on  all  matters  of 
intereit  to  you,  printed  in  over  ps  per  cent, 
of  the  newspapers  and  publications  of 
CANADA 

We  cover  every  foot  of  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland  at  our  bead  ofice. 

74  CHURCH  ST..  TORONTO.  CAN. 

Price  of  service,  reralar  press  citing 
rates — epecial  rates  and  discounts  to  Trade 
and  Newspapers 


Advertising  Agents 


COLLIN  ARMSTRONG,  INC., 
Advertising  and  Sales  Service, 
1457  Broadway.  New  York. 


FRANK.  ALBERT  A  CO.. 
26-28  Beaver  St.,  New  York. 
TeL  Brocc  3831. 


HOWLAND.  H.  S.,  ADV. 
AGENCY.  INC.. 

20  Broad  St..  New  York. 
Tel.  Rector  2573. 


I  p  ^  PY  jj 

Marhridge  Bldg.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Greeley  1677-78. 


u blishers’  Representatives 


.Nc..  LORENZEN  ft  WOOD- 

4AN. 

(tiunswick  Bldg.,  N.  Y.;  Advtg. 
txdg..  Chic.;  Gumbel  Bldg.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 


GLASS.  JOHN, 

1156-1164  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chic 

OPLAHERTY’S  N.  Y.  SUB¬ 
URB  LIST, 

t2  North  William  St.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Beekman  3636 


f*AVNE.  G.  LOGAN,  CO, 

.'47-748  Marquette  Bldg,  Chicago, 
ilL:  200  Fifth  Ave,  New  York, 
•I  Y.;  8  Winter  St,  Boston,  Maaa.; 
Krwaae  Bldg.  Detmit.  Mlih. 


Williams  &  Cunnyngham,  69  East 
Madison  Street,  Chicago,  ill.,  are  mak¬ 
ing  5,000-llne  contracts  with  Middle 
West  newspapers  for  the  Selz,  Schwab 
Shoe  Company,  "Selz  Shoe,”  Monroe 
and  Market  Streets,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Frank  Presbrey  Company,  456 
F'ourth  Avenue,  New  York  city,  is  plac¬ 
ing  600-line,  one-time,  orders  with 
newspapers,  on  contracts,  for  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Rubber  Company,  Jeanette, 
Pa.,  and  1889  Broadway,  New  York  city. 


Byron  G.  Moon  Co.,  Boardman 
Building,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  is  placing  orders 
with  New  York  city  newspapers  for 
the  Waterford  Knitting  Co.,  "Royal 
Standard”  Underwear,  Waterford,  N.  Y. 


Wm  D.  McJunkin  Advertising 
Agency,  35  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chi¬ 
cago,  lil.,  is  placing  orders  in  select¬ 
ed  sections  for  the  French  Lick  Springs 
Hotel  Co.,  "Pluto  Water,”  French  Lick. 

Ind.  - 

Dae  Health  Laboratories,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.,  are  resuming  their  news¬ 
paper  advertising  through  the  Wylie 
B.  Jones  Advertising  Agency,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 


The  B.  F.  Kirtland  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cy,  Lytton  Building,  Chicago,  III.,  is 
again  making  contracts  with  some  West¬ 
ern  newspapers  for  Julius  Kessler  & 
Company,  "Cedar  Brook  Rye  Whiskey,” 
World  Building,  New  York  city,  and  337 
West  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  Johnson  Advertising  Corporation, 
20  Elast  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Ill., 
•is  placing  orders  with  newspapers  in 
the  Middle  West  for  the  Goddard  Cor¬ 
set  Company,  116  South  Michigan  Ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  Earnshaw-Lent  Company,  80 
Maiden  Lane,  New  York  cltv.  Is  making 
2,000-line  contracts  with  some  Southern 
newspapers  for  the  American  I^ady  Cor¬ 
set  Company,  “American  I^ady  Corsets,” 
296  We.st  Fort  Street,  Detroit,  Mich., 
and  890  Broadway,  New  York  city. 


The  Charles  Advertising  Service,  23 
East  26th  Street,  New  York  city,  is 
sending  out  orders  to  some  Western 
newspapers  that  have  farm  sections  for 
the  Carbola  Chemical  Company,  7  East 
42d  Street,  New  York  city. 


The  Blackburn  Advertising  Agency, 
32  South  Jefferson  Street,  Dayton,  O., 
is  again  sending  out  orders  to  newspa¬ 
pers  generally. 


The  Ireland  Advertising  Agency, 
136  South  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  is  placing  orders  with  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  papers  for  Trueshape  Hosiery  Com¬ 
pany,  "Trueshape  Hosiery,”  Wayne 
Junction,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company, 
44  East  23d  Street.  New  York  city,  and 
Cincinnati,  O.,  is  placing  orders  with 
some  We.stern  newspapers  for  Harper's 
Bazar,  119  West  40th  Street,  New 
York  city,  and  sending  out  orders  to 
newspapers  in  .selected  sections  for 
the  Superior  Underwear  Company. 


Irwin  Jordon  Rose,  39  West  32d 
Street,  New  York  city,  is  again  placing 
orders  with  some  Western  and  Pacific 
Coast  newspapers  for  the  Empress  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company,  “Instantaneous 
Hair  Color,”  36  West  20th  Street,  New 
York  city. 

Lord  &  Thoma.s,  220  West  42d  Street, 
New  York  city,  are  again  placing  copy 
with  a  selected  list  of  newspapers  for 
Charles  A.  Tyrell,  "J.  B.  L.  Cascade,” 
570  West  150th  Street,  New  York  city. 


The  Bloomlngdale-Weller  Advertising 
Agency,  1420  Chestnut  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  is  planning  a  very  extensive 
newspaper  campaign  throughout  the 
East  and  Middle  West  for  Charles  H. 
Rath  Company,  "A-1”  Metal  Polish, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  placing  six-inch 
copy  with  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania  newspapers  for  the  Roman 
Auto  Company,  249  Broad  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  This  agency  is  also  send¬ 
ing  out  twenty-flve-inch  104-  to  175- 
time  orders  to  Pennsylvania  newspa¬ 
pers  for  the  Pennsylvania  State  Brew¬ 
ers'  Association,  and  Is  placing  advertis¬ 
ing  in  ail  metropolitan  newspapers  east 
of  Chicago  for  the  Adelphia  Hotel  and 
St.  James  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Morning  Sip  Coffee  will  use  100- 
and  200-line  copy  with  newspapers  in 
New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia 
through  the  Bloomingdale-Weiler  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  of  Philadelphia. 


Chas-O  Laundry  Crystals  is  running 
adverti.sing  with  newspapers  within  a 
radius  of  150  miles  of  Philadelphia 
through  the  Bloomingdale-Weiler  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency.  This  agency  is  also 
using  newspapers  within  a  r^ius  of  150 
miles  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  the  R.  K. 
Tire  Company. 


The  Dauchy  Co.,  of  New  York,  is 
placing  eight  lines,  six  times  for  the 
Peerless  Watch  Co. 


The  Hanflf-Metzger  Agency,  of  New 
York,  is  giving  orders  for  56  lines,  four 
times,  for  Mulhens  &  Kropflf. 


The  Vredenburgh-Kennedy  Co.,  of 
New  York,  is  placing  5,000  lines,  space 
to  l>e  used  in  one  year,  in  a  selected 
li.st  of  papers  for  the  Oil  Products  Co. 


The  Taylor-Crltchfleld-Clague  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  is  placing  150  inches,  space  to 
be  used  in  one  year,  in  a  few  papers, 
for  Black  Silk  Stove  Polish. 


The  Kirtland  Agency,  of  Chicago,  is 
placing  orders  for  Cedar  Brook  Whis¬ 
key  copy.  _ _ 

The  Conrad  Agency,  of  Denver,  Col., 
is  sending  out  four-time  copy  to  a  few 
papers,  for  the  International  Rubber 
Co.,  of  that  city. 


Scholz  Succeeds  Horace  White 

Emil  M.  Scholz,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  has  been  elected  a 
trustee  in  the  place  of  the  late  Horace 
White.  Mr.  Scholz  is  a  stockholder  and 
bondholder  of  the  Evening  Post.  He 
has  Ijeen  elected  a  director  of  the  Fort 
Montgomery  Iron  Company,  a  New 
York  mining  corporation;  is  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  the  Garrison  Realty 
Company,  and  secretary-treasurer  and 
director  of  the  Nation  Press,  Inc.  Alex¬ 
ander  D.  Noyes  succeeds  Horace  White 
as  vice-president  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  Company,  and  Harold 
Phelps  Stokes  has  been  elected  a  trus¬ 
tee  to  fill  the  vacancy  made  by  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  Gustave  ITlbrlcht. 


Ellis  Elected  President 

At  the  annual  meeting  cf  the  Boston 
Advertising  Agentfj'  .Association,  Albert 
W.  Ellis,  of  the  A.  W.  Ellis  Company, 
was  elected  pre.sident;  Franklin  P. 
Shiimway,  of  the  Franklin  P.  Shumway 
Company,  vice-president;  and  Harold  F. 
Barber,  of  the  J.  W.  Barber  Advertising 
Agency,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The 
executive  committee  will  consist  of  the 
above  with  Guy  Bancroft,  of  the  Boston 
News  Bureau.  This  Association  has  just 
finished  its  fourth  successful  year. 


“MATTY”  IN  GREAT  DE.MAND 


Rival  Syndicate  Concerns  at  Odds  Over 
Services  of  Pitcher-Writer. 

The  immortal  Matty,  as  an  author 
and  writer,  has  been  the  subject  of 
court  proceedings  in  New  York  this 
week,  two  different  syndicates  claitninK 
the  exclusive  right  to  his  services  as 
a  baseball  writer  for  the  World  Series. 
As  manager  of  the  Cincinnati  baa^ball 
club,  Christy  Mathewson,  formerly  the 
star  pitcher  for  the  New  York  Giants 
is  just  at  this  season  an  important  fig. 
ure  in  the  journalistic  world.  The 
Wheeler  Syndicate  of  New  York  claims 
to  have  a  two-year  contract  for  the  ex- 
clu.vive  right  to  his  services,  and  when, 
on  last  Sunday,  it  is  alleged,  one  of  his 
contributions  on  the  approaching 
World's  Series  appeared  in  a  New  York 
paper,  the  Wheeler  Syndicate  took  no¬ 
tice.  It  developed  that  the  article  was 
furnished  by  John  N.  Wheeler,  Inc. 
John  Wheeler,  the  founder  r.f  the 
Wheeler  Syndicate,  withdrew  from  that 
organization  some  time  ago  and  incor¬ 
porated  the  new  concern  bearing  his 
name. 

As  soon  as  the  article  appeared,  Guy 
T.  Visknishki,  vice-president  of  the 
Wheeler  Syndicate  secured  a  temporary 
injunction  from  Justice  Goff  restraining 
Mathewson,  John  N.  Wheeler  and  John 
N.  Wheeler,  Inc.,  from  selling  to  news¬ 
papers  articles  written  by  Matty  or 
Ijearing  his  name.  Arguments  on  the 
motion  to  make  this  injunction  perma¬ 
nent,  pending  trial  of  the  action,  were 
heard  by  Justice  Pendleton  yesterday. 
Mr.  Visknishki  baaed  his  petition  on  the 
contract  which  his  company  holds  with 
Matty,  under  the  terms  of  which  the 
latter  was  to  receive  50  per  cent,  of  tho 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  articles.  He 
claimed  that  Mathewson's  .services  in 
that  connection  were  "unique,”  and  that 
no  one  could  take  his  place. 


Mahoney's  Cartoons  Honored 

Washington,  October  3. — Felix  Ma¬ 
honey,  a  well-known  Washington  car¬ 
toonist,  has  some  of  his  best  cartoons 
on  exhibition  at  the  <?orcoran  Art  Gal¬ 
lery.  Mahoney  shows  Michel  Jacobs 
gazing  at  one  of  his  spectrums,  through 
a  haze  of  cigar  smoke,  and  Clifford  K. 
Berryman  contemplating  a  “Teddy 
Bear,”  which  seems  to  have  been  dipped 
in  a  spectrum  pot.  Among  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  cartoons  are  tho.se  picturing 
“War,”  a  picture  bearing  on  the  Euro¬ 
pean  struggle,  and  “Famine,”  a  cartoon 
dealing  with  Mexico.  President  Wil¬ 
son's  broadside  against  lobbies  is  de¬ 
picted  where  the  President  is  “swatting" 
the  head  of  Congress  to  kill  the  “in.sid- 
ious  lobby,”  a  troublesome  fly.  Most 
of  the  cartoons  shown  have  appearetl  in 
the  Washington  Times. 


Rowe  Heads  Poor  Richards 

The  Poor  Richard  Club,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  has  rewarded  J.  Rowe  Stewart, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Record,  by 
electing  him  president  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Stewart's  activities  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  plans  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  and  the  handling  of  the  activities 
of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World,  in  Philadelphia  last  June,  so 
pleased  the  members  that  they  have 
chosen  him  to  direct  tho  affairs  of  the 
Club  for  the  coming  year. 


Schools  Advertise  for  Pupils 

The  public  schools  of  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D., 
used  large  newspaper  adverti.sing  space 
in  the  papers  of  that  town  September  21, 
to  Induce  children  to  attend  school. 
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ad  field  personals 

Orland  Thompson  has  joined  the  Mac- 
avoy  Advertising  Company,  Chicago,  as 
manager  of  the  service  department. 

g.  C.  Strickland,  recently  with  the 
Wilmington  (Del.)  Journal,  has  been 
appointe<l  advertising  manager  of  the 
I'anesvillc  (O.)  Signal. 

P.  p.  Willis  has  resigned  as  general 
managt  r  ef  the  Thompson-Carroll  Co., 
Cleveland,  to  become  vice-president  of 
the  Singleton-Hunting  Co.  This  com¬ 
pany  handles  a  number  of  national  ad- 
vcrti.s.ng  accounts. 

K.  J-  Hidwell,  advertising  agent,  who 
represents  a  number  of  prominent 
Eastern  and  Pacific  Coast  newspapers, 
has  returned  to  his  headquarters  in  San 
Frami.sco  after  a  bu.siness  trip  to  Los 
Angeles.  He  found  indications  of  an 
early  iinpi'ovement  in  the  Southern  Cal¬ 
ifornia  advertising  field. 

Hal  I  i.son  .\twood,  manager  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  headquarters  of  the  H.  H. 
McKann  Co.,  with  offices  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Silent  the  past  week  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  i.nd  adjac-ent  territory. 

James  K.  Thorson  and  David  Parkin¬ 
son  have  organized  in  Detroit  an  ad- 
vertisiiig  service  agency  to  be  known 
as  the  Parkinson  Company. 

M.  H.  Sloman,  of  the  Sloman  Ad- 
verti.sing  Agency,  Dayton,  O.,  address¬ 
ed  a  ((invention  of  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers,  memliers  of  the  Itobert  E.  Ward 
list,  in  Columbus,  last  week. 

1).  A.  Uuebel,  pre.sident  of  the  Uuebel- 
Hrown  Advertising  Company,  St.  Louis, 
has  returned  from  an  extended  automo¬ 
bile  tcui’. 

A.  T.  Lloyd,  president  of  the  IJoyd 
Advertising  Agency  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  has 
awarded  a  contract  for  the  construction 
of  a  three-story  brick  and  hollow-tile 
re.sidence  of  twenty  rooms  in  an  exclu- 
.sive  .section  of  Highland  Park,  to  cost 
$100,000. 

it.  It.  Shuman,  president  of  the  Shu¬ 
man  Advertising  Agency,  Chicago,  was 
the  principal  speaker  at  the  Friday 
meeting  at  the  Cleveland  Advei’tising 
('lull.  Mr.  Shuman  discussed  the  retail¬ 
ers’  publications  and  their  influence.  His 
lecture  is  the  first  of  a  series  on  ad¬ 
vertising  force,  to  be  given  on  succes- 
.sivo  Fridays. 

Wirth  O.  Aiken,  of  the  Honolulu  Ad 
Club,  was  a  gue.st  of  the  Cleveland  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  this  week.  Mr.  Aiken 
says  his  club  is  holding  regular  Wednes¬ 
day  meetings,  similar  to  those  in  Cleve¬ 
land. 

William  B.  Powell  and  F.  C.  Kuhn, 
Cleveland  Advertising  Club  members, 
have  been  appointed  to  Important  posi¬ 
tions  with  the  Sherwin-Williams  Com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  Powell  will  be  a.s.si.stant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  and  Mr.  Kuhn  su¬ 
perintendent  of  .sales  jiromotlon. 

New’ton  D.  Baker,  Secretary  of  VV^ar, 
was  the  sjieaker  at  the  first  Wednesday 
meeting  of  the  Cleveland  Adverti.sing 
Club,  his  subject  being  “National 
IdeaKs.” 

P.  P.  Willis,  until  i-ecently  vice-pre.sl- 
dent  and  genei-al  manager  of  the  Thomp- 
•son -Carroll  Company,  Cleveland,  ().,  ad- 
vertl.sing  concern,  has  becTime  vice- 
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president  and  manager  of  production  of 
the  Singleton-Hunting  Company,  Cleve¬ 
land.  Mr.  Willis  is  an  expert  in  auto¬ 
mobile  and  accessoi-ies  advertising. 

J.  O.  Carson  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  advertising  and  publicity  of  Wilson 
&  Co.,  and  J.  C.  Thompson  will  have 
charge  of  printing  and  stationery. 

J.  M.  Biddle,  jr.,  for  eight  years  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Nashville  branch  of  Jacobs’s 
Special  Advertising  Agents,  has  accept¬ 
ed  a,  po.sition  with  the  John  M.  Branham 
Company,  of  Chicago, 

E.  C.  Morse,  .sales  manager  of  the 
Hudson  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  has 
been  elected  vice-president  of  the  .selling 
division  of  the  Chalmers  Motor  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  Thorson-Seely  Company,  adver¬ 
tising  agents,  Detroit,  has  been  dis¬ 
banded,  Mr.  Thor.son  having  made  new 
connections  with  the  Parkinson  Blngrav- 
ing  Company  and  Mr.  Seely  opening 
his  own  office. 


Favors  W.  K.  Kellogg 

The  ti-ade-mark  examiner  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Patent  Office  has  decided  that 
the  Kellogg  Toasted  Corn  Flake  Com- 
r>any  is  entitled  to  register  as  a  trade¬ 
mark  for  its  prepared  goods  the  word 
Kelloggs  in  script.  This  section 
does  not  settle,  necessarily,  the  issue  now 
pending  in  which  Dr.  John  H.  Kellogg, 
of  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  seeks  to 
estop  W.  K.  Kellogg  and  the  Corn  Flake 
Company  from  the  use  of  the  name. 

The  decision  states,  however,  that  the 
Kellogg  Food  Company  eind  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg  have  lost  to  the  Kellogg  Toast¬ 
ed  Corn  Fl^Lke  Company  any  right  which 
either  of  them  may  have  had  to  the 
name  Kellogg  or  Kelloggs  in  connection 
with  flaked  cereal  foods  or  in  csonnection 
with  the  broader  business  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  prepared  cereal  foods.  The 
decision  is  upon  an  Interference  filed 
by  the  Kellogg  Food  Company  and  Dr. 
Kellogg,  in  August,  to  prevent  the  Kel¬ 
logg  Toasted  Corn  Flake  Company  from 
registering  the  wor  d  Kelloggs  as  a  trade¬ 
mark  for  its  products. 
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ALABAMA.  NEW  JERSEY. 


N£>WS  . Blrmlngbam 

Average  circulation  for  March,  Dally  SO.O’ZS; 
Sunday,  41,039,  Prlntod  1,905,330  lines  more 
advertising  than  Ita  nearest  competitor  In  1915. 


CALIFORNIA. 


DXAMINGR  . Loa  Angelea 

Ai.  B.  G.  Audit  reports  show  largest  Morning 
and  Sunday  circulation.  Greatest  Home  Deliv¬ 
ery. 
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Circulation  News,  Views,  and  Observations 


Women^s  Features 

Ask  for  samples  of  the  following’. 

Oliphant’s  daily  fashion  service. 
Rheta  Childe  Dorr’s  editorials.  Zoe 
Beckley’s  “Her  Side — and  His.” 
“Problems  of  Everygirl.” 

The  Evening  Mail  Syndicate 

203  Broadway  New  York 


PHILADELPHIA 

America's  Greatest 
Industrial  City. 

The  PRESS 

Philadelphia's  Great 
Industrial  Paper. 

IJcprpdenlatlves 
IX)LIS  OILMAN 

W.irlil  r.iilMinc.  NEW  YORK 

C.  (JKORGE  KROGNES, 

Maniiictto  Ruildiiij;,  CHICAGO 

3I|r 

pttsburg  lispatrli 

Possesses  a  clientele  all  its  own, 
representing  incomes  above  the 
average.  It  reaches  the  actual 
buying  power,  therefore  best  for 
advertisers. 

WALLACE  G.  BROOKE 
Bruntwick  Building  New  York 
THE  FORD-PARSONS  CO.. 
Peoples  Gat  Building,  Chicago 
H.  C.  ROOK. 

Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia 


$45,000 

Whh  tin-  you  mode  io  our  Detroit 

dtiriiifT  the  past  few  months,*’  said  a 
iihiional  sdvertiwr  using  Free  Press  columns, 
a  f»*w  days  ago. 

Dt  The  Pre«'  Press  carry  your  Detroit 
message. 

Sfjf  Detroit  Jfree 

"Uirhigan'i  Oreatett  N  etcipaper." 

VERREE  A  i  Fsrsifa  )  ’’chiZS? 

CONKLIN  >  RsprsaeatatiTM  I 

The  lurgeMt  tuo  eent  morning  circulation  m 
America. 


**From  Press  to  Home 
Within  the  Hour** 


lt*a  racloHlve  carrier  nrrvire  en- 
ahlra  the  Kvrnina  anti  .Snnday^  Star 
to  be  tlrllvrrrd  on  every  city  block 
In  WoMhinKton,  I).  C.,  “from  prena 
to  home  within  the  honr.”  The 
entirniona  exclnaive  city  circulation 
,>f  the  Star  niakea  It  the  wondcrfol 
nd,rrtialnK  medinm  that  it  ia. 


SPECIFY 
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Motor  and  Control 
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FOR  WEB  PRESSES 

SPECIAL  MOTOR  DRIVES  for 
STEREOTYPE  MACHINES 
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CLINE  ELECTRIC  MFC.  CO. 

Fither  Bldg.,  Chicago 
33  Palis  Row,  New  York 


RULES  FOR  CARRIERS 
AND  FOR  SUBSCRIBERS 


Rev.  W.  O.  Shanks,  of  Portland,  Ore., 

Tells  His  Congregation  How  to  Treat 

Distributers  of  Newspapers,  and  Treat¬ 
ment  the  Boys  Should  Accord  Patrons 

— Carriers  Listen  to  Sermon. 

Kules  to  govern  newspaper  carriers, 
increase  their  efficiency,  make  their 
work  happier,  and  bring  response  from 
subscribers,  have  been  formulated  by 
Rev.  W.  O.  Shanks,  of  the  EZast .  Side 
Baptist  Churqh,  in  Portland,  Ore.,  and 
announced  in  a  sermon  to  the  members 
of  his  congregation  recently.  Mr.  Shanks 
al.so  pointed  out  shortcomings  of  news¬ 
paper  patrons  in  their  treatment  of  the 
little  fellows,  who,  in  all  kinds  of 
weather,  deliver  their  papers  to  the 
readers  of  that  city,  and  the  attitude 
they  should  adopt  toward  these  young 
merchants,  who  are  among  the  most 
faithful  servants  of  the  people,  and 
whose  ta.sk  is  more  difficult  than  the 
average  man  considers.  More  than  100 
carriers  were  present  to  hear  the  ser¬ 
mon,  which  was  announced  in  the 
newspapers  in  advance,  and  which  held 
the  closest  attention  of  church  members 
also.  The  sermon  consisted  of  twenty 
point.s,  ten  to  the  audience  and  a  like 
numbei  to  the  boys.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  sermon  the  pastor  asked  the  boys 
to  write,  in  five  minutes,  a  synopsis 
of  his  sermon.  The  first  cash  prize  was 
won  by  Claude  Robinson. 

Mr.  Shank’s  rules  for  carriers  were 
summed  up  as  follows: 

THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  CARRIER. 

“Be  courteous,  because  it  is  the  right 
thing  to  do  and  in  the  long  l  un  it  pays.” 
The  speaker  called  this  a  greater  asset 
than  capital. 

"Be  honest — don't  short-change,  use 
care  in  making  out  your  statements.” 
Here  the  famous  story  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  his  ten-mile  walk  to  re¬ 
fund  a  lady  a  few  pennies  was  told. 

“Be  obliging:  help  old  people  and 
cripi)les  and  accommodate  your  sub¬ 
scribers. 

“Be  brotherly.”  There  was  men¬ 
tioned  as  being  one  of  the  best  things 
a  man  could  possess. 

“Learn  to  save,  as  it  is  a  valuable 
principle  and  one  that  will  in  later 
years  bring  happiness  into  your  life. 

“Re.spect  your  parents — love  and  obey 
them  and  you  will  never  regret  it. 

“Have  a  purpose  in  life.  Humble  or 
high  though  It  be,  stick  to  it.  Don’t 
drift  about  like  a  piece  of  dead  wood 
on  the  bosom  of  some  river.  Keep  up 
your  ambition. 

“Be  a  Christian.  Bible  principles 
are  the  ones  that  make  happiness  In 
this  world.” 

The  attitude  of  subscribers  towards 
the  boys,  Mr.  Shanks  outlined  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

QUESTIONS  FOR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

"Do  you  speak  kind  words  to  your 
carrier,  or  do  you  pass  him  up  with  a 
perchance  glance? 

"When  the  carrier  comes  to  collect, 
do  you  slam  the  door  in  his  face,  do  you 
ask  him  to  come  again,  do  you  hand 
him  a  large  coin  you  know  he  cannot 
change,  or  do  you  argue  with  him  over 
the  bill  and  try  to  persuade  him  that  he 
has  rendered  you  an  Incorrect  state¬ 
ment? 

“When  the  carrier  comes  to  collect, 
do  you  hurriedly  call  the  office  and  file 
a  complaint  against  the  carrier,  or  do 
you  wait  until  you  can  see  the  boy  first 


and  explain  to  him  your  trouble  and  not 
take  advantage  of  him  when  his  back 
is  turned? 

“Do  you  ever  move  and  leave  your 
bill  unpaid,  thus  forcing  the  youth  to 
pay  for  your  paper  out  of  his  meagre 
earnings? 

“Do  you  ever  think  about  the  hard¬ 
ships  that  a  carrier  must  undergo  to 
bring  your  paper?  He  must  be  out 
every  day  in  the  year  in  all  kinds  of 
weather. 

“Did  you  ever  think  that  the  carrier 
forms  a  mental  picture  of  every  one  of 
his  customers  and  that  every  time  he 
passes  your  home  he  can  see  either  a 
kind  and  loving  person  or  one  of  the 
other  class? 

“Do  you  know  if  your  paper  carrier 
is  supporting  himself? 

“Do  you  know  if  your  carrier  is  sup¬ 
porting  his  widowed  mother  or  if  he  is 
buying  medicine  for  a  sick  brother  or 
sister?  Did  you  ever  take  advantage  of 
any  boy  and  then  think  further  than  the 
boy  or  wonder  if  he  might  not  be  keep¬ 
ing  starvation  from  some  door? 

“Did  you  ever  ‘treat’  your  carrier?” 
The  pastor  told  of  an  instance  where  a 
boy  had  been  treated  with  a  pear  and 
how  he  took  the  pear  home  to  his 
mother. 

“Do  you  realize  your  opportunity  to 
help  mould  the  life  of  youth  in  the  right 
direction  ?” 


NEWSIE  TO  ADVISE  OTHERS 


Will  Tell  Young  First  Offenders  How 
They  Can  Make  Good 

Isador  Schletter,  a  sixteen-year-old 
newsboy  with  a  bank  account  of  $800, 
to-day  has  a  new  job  in  Passaic,  N.  J. 

After  this,  when  boys  are  brought  into 
Passaic’s  court  for  the  first  time,  Isador 
will  tell  them  how  pennies  may  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  bankrolL  Not  only  that, 
but  Isador  will  tell  them  the  story  of 
his  life  and  business  experiences  as  re¬ 
lated  to  the  judge. 

The  relation  was  made  by  Isador  at 
the  judge’s  request  after  Detective  Cap¬ 
tain  Turner,  who  had  recovered  a  bi¬ 
cycle  stolen  from  Isador,  had  mentioned 
those  800  beans  Isador*  has  salted  down. 

“Great,”  said  the  judge,  not  in  these 
exact  words,  but  to  this  general  effect. 
“After  this  I  won’t  lecture  first  of¬ 
fenders  and  hold  them  for  the  Juvenile 
Court.  I  will  send  for  you  if  you  will 
be  kind  enough  to  come.” 

“I’d  be  glad  to  do  it,”  Isador  said. 


First  Coes  to  Methodist  Book  Concern 

Harry  E.  First,  formerly  circulation 
manager  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
and  one  of  the  most  popular  and  suc¬ 
cessful  men  in  the  business,  has  joined 
the  Methodist  Book  Concern,  Chicago, 
to  handle  the  circulation  of  its  week¬ 
ly  publications  in  Cincinnati  and  Chi¬ 
cago.  These  publications  have  never 
had  a  circulation  manager,  and  they 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  securing  the 
services  of  Mr.  First. 


Prize  Contest  for  Carriers 
The  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 
Review  has  launched  a  new  prize  con¬ 
test  for  its  carrier  force.  Ten  cash 
prizes  are  offered,  ranging  from  $25 
down  to  $1,  but  contestants  are  not 
allowed  to  forget  that  every  boy  is  paid 
for  every  contract  he  turns  in  whether 
he  wins  a  prize  or  not.  Special  prizes 
offered  at  intervals  during  the  contest 
and  frequent  bulletin.s  phrased  in  boy 
language  combine  to  keep  the  interest 
of  the  boys  at  high  pitch. 


NEWSBOY’S  DOLLAR  STARTS  FUND 

Was  First  Cash  Gift  Toward  Home  for 
Boston's  Working  Girls. 

A  newsboy’s  humble  dollar  was  the 
first  cash  contribution  received  in  the 
thirty  days’  campaign  which  has  been 
started  for  the  benefit  of  the  l''ranklin 
Square  House,  of  Boston.  The  Frank¬ 
lin  Square  is  a  home  for  working 


Moe  Bernstein. 

girls  without  homes,  where  they  may 
secure  decent  board  and  lodgings  among 
respectable  surroundings  for  $4.50  a 
week.  The  Rev.  Dr.  George  I.  Perin 
is  in  charge  of  the  work.  When  he 
opened  his  mail  on  the  first  morning  of 
the  campaign,  the  first  letter  he  opened 
was  one  from  Moe  Bernstein,  a  news¬ 
boy  whose  stand  is  at  the  Old  South 
tunnel.  Moe  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
Doctor  would  be  able  to  raise  $1,000,000 
for  “such  a  fine  cause.”  As  a  result 
Moe  is  known  as  the  “Good  Luck”  con¬ 
tributor  and  the  850  girls  at  the 
Franklin  Square  are  singing  his  praises 
far  and  wide. 

One  of  the  Boston  newspapers  in  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  contribution  says  for  the 
girls:  “For  they  knew  that  ho  knew 
what  is  meant  not  to  earn  so  very  much 
a  week,  and  they  knew  that  it  wa.s  with 
understanding  and  true  sympathy  that 
he  sent  the  profit  from  many  new.spap- 
ers.  And  they  know  very  well  indeed 
that  it  warms  their  hearts  to  feel,  even 
if  they  haven’t  homes  or  friend.s  or 
folks,  that  dow'n  In  the  city  there  is  a 
manly  new.sboy  and  that  he  thinks  of 
them  and  cares.” 


Newsies  May  Cry  Papers 
The  Atlanta,  Ga.,  new.shoys  may  cry 
their  papers  on  the  streets,  so  long  as 
they  do  not  block  traffic  or  di.stiiri>  th> 
sick.  This  ruling  was  made  in  the  I!e- 
corder’s  Court  recently,  in  a  test  ra.se 
made  against  a  new.sie.  “The  sidewalks 
are  for  the  newsboys  as  well  as  the 
millionaires,  and  as  long  as  they  re¬ 
main  on  the  .sidewalk  their  rights  will 
be  protected,”  declared  the  Recorder, 
and  di.smi.ssed  the  case. 


City  Official  Was  “King”  of  Newsies 
Louis  Ansher,  former  “King”  of  the 
newsies  at  Des  Moines,  la.,  gave  a  din¬ 
ner  last  evening  to  the  newsboys  of  the 
city.  Among  the  gue.sts  were  thirty-five 
former  newslxiy.s,  some  members  of  City 
Council,  and  .some  in  other  po.sitions, 
and  the  newspaper  men  of  the  city. 
An.sher  is  now  city  purcha.slng  agent. 
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newspaper  activities  in  many  cities 

Various  Plans  and  Schemes  That  Are  Being  Employed  to  Build 
Circulation  and  Increase  Prestige. 


Newspaper  activities  in  Cleveland,  O., 
last  month  show  six  successful  efforts 
by  the  Cleveland  Press  to  obtain  better 
conditions  for  the  people  of  Cleveland. 

Anionir  the  improvements  effected 
through  exposure  by  the  Press  were  the 
driving  of  the  cappers  out  of  police 
court:  the  arousing  of  public  opinion 
against  gun-toters,  so  that  judges  now- 
will  Rive  violators  penitentiary  sen¬ 
tences;  revelations  in  connection  with 
the  Milton  Dyer  case,  showing  activi¬ 
ties  of  politician-lawyers  at  City  Hall; 
defeat  of  the  plan  to  keep  the  Gary  plan 
out  of  -schools;  disclosures  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  bond-signing  irregularities, 
and  the  discovery  of  a  dungeon  at  War- 
rensville  Correction  Farms,  showing  re¬ 
turn  to  medieeval  times. 

Keen  rivalry  for  the  prize  of  fifth 
place  among  the  cities  of  the  country, 
between  Cleveland,  O.,  and  Detroit, 
Mich.,  in.spired  the  Cleveland  Press  to 
come  out  on  Monday  with  the  front 
page  covered  with  sky-line  photographs 
of  the  two  cities,  and  a  review  of  the 
fact.s  that  will  be  the  means  of  swing¬ 
ing  one  or  the  other  community  into 
the  coveted  position.  Flvery  angle  of 
busines.s,  industrial,  and  social  activity 
was  included  in  the  story. 


The  New  York  Tribune  has  just  con¬ 
cluded  an  advertising  guessing  contest 
that  has  had  remarkable  results.  Sun¬ 
day,  September  21,  portions  of  twenty- 
two  advertising  cards,  taken  from  the 
.surface  and  subway  cars,  were  printed, 
the  idea  being  to  name  the  cards,  from 
which  all  printed  matter  had  been  re¬ 
moved.  Prizes  were  offered  for  the  be.st 
an.swers.  As  a  result,  2,537  replies  were 
received  within  the  week,  a  number 
which  is  said  to  be  over  2%  per  cent, 
of  the  circulation.  Six  regular  prizes 
were  awarded,  and  fifty  additional  prizes 
were  given  to  those  who  had  answered 
every  card  correctly. 


The  Ithaca  (N.  Y.)  Journal  is  gradu¬ 
ally  educating  its  readers  to  accept  the 
new  policy  of  the  paper  in  charging  10 
cents  a  line  for  the  publication  of  no¬ 
tices  of  society  and  lodge  meetings. 


The  Des  Moines  Register-Tribune 
“House  Record”  is  a  monthly  publica¬ 
tion  for  the  280  employees  of  the  two 
I>apers.  Its  purpo.se  is  to  cultivate  the 
spirit  of  team-work,  and  to  keep  em¬ 
ployees  of  all  departments  keyed  I’P  to 
high  efficiency. 


Reason-Why  is  a  little  newspaper 
published  by  the  religious  department 
of  the  Baltimore  News  in  the  interest  of 
better  church  adverti.sing. 


A  unique  publicity  scheme  has  just 
been  adopted  by  the  Itetail  Merchant.s' 
.Vs.sociation  of  Ballinger,  'JVx.,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Daily  Banner- 
Ix'dger,  of  that  place.  Through  a  fund 
raised  by  the  merchants,  the  Banner- 
l.edger  will  be  sent  for  fourteen  weeks 
free  into  every  home  in  Ballinger  and 
adjoining  trade  territory.  This  will 
iiMan  a  boost  of  more  than  1,500  in  cir¬ 
culation.  The  As.sociatlo’1  s-cured  poll- 
t.nx  lists’  of  counties  whose  residents 
trade  at  Ballinger,  and  from  this  list 
the  ’lames  of  tho.se  already  on  the  mail¬ 
ing  li.sts  of  the  Banner-Ixtdger  will  bo 
eliminated.  The  run  of  free  plper.s 
will  include  the  holiday  adverti.sing  pe¬ 
riod.  The  Ballinger  merchants  will 
have  big  space  in  every  i.ssuc 


The  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Post  as¬ 
signed  a  woman  reporter  to  ask  a  dozen 
men :  “What  have  you  got  in  your 

pockets?”  She  discovered  that  men 
were  just  boys  grown  up,  so  far  as 
fondness  for  curious  pooket-luggag2  B 
concerned. 


The  San  Francisco  News  has  been 
asking  its  readers;  “What’s  ihe  most 
absent-minded  thing  you  ever  did?” 
The  letters  received  for  publication  have 
made  most  entertaining  reading  matter. 


The  Minneapolis  News  is  conducting 
what  it  calls  a  "weather  duel.”  Each 
day  the  forecast  of  the  official  weather¬ 
man  is  printed,  and  right  below  it  the 
forecast  of  an  old  lake  captain.  Next 
below  is  printed  the  outcome  of  the 
predictions  of  the  two  forecasters  on 
the  previous  day.  And  then  is  printed 
the  standing  to  date.  It’s  a  tight  race, 
with  the  unofficial  forecaster  slightly  in 
the  lead. 


"Dress-Up  Week,”  September  30  to 
October  7,  afforded  opportunities  to 
publishers  all  over  the  country  to  issue 
special  supplements  and  special  edi¬ 
tions  devoted  to  dress  matters  and  wear¬ 
ing  apparel  advertising  in  large  vol¬ 
ume. 


The  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News 
quietly  observed  its  thirty-first  birthday 
on  October  1.  The  Texas  Lone  Star  and 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  displayed 
from  numerous  points  on  the  big  build¬ 
ing.  On  October  1,  1885,  the  first  issue 
of  the  Dallas  Morning  News  was  issued. 
I'rior  to  that  time  A.  H.  Belo  &  Company 
had  published  only  the  Galveston  Daily 
News,  established  in  1842.  The  Galves¬ 
ton  Daily  News  is  still  published,  A.  H. 
Belo  &  Company  maintaining  two  offices 
of  publication,  one  at  Dallas  and  the 
other  at  Galve.ston.  George  B.  Dealey, 
vice-president  and  general  manager, 
was  the  recipient  of  many  congratu¬ 
latory  messages. 


The  Boston  Globe  scored  a  notable 
“beat”  on  Monday  morning  when  It 
printed  an  entire  list  of  the  hundreds  of 
prayer  meetings  to  be  held  by  the  Sun¬ 
day  prayer  campaign  workers!.  The 
Globe  was  complimented  by  the  Sunday 
committee  and  copies  of  the  paper  were 
posted  in  the  Sunday  headquarters. 


A  movie  contest  that  will  give  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  eighty-nine  amateurs  to 
take  part  in  producing  a  film  drama  is 
being  conducted  by  the  Chicago  Herald. 
The  scenario  will  provide  r61es  for  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  those  who  re¬ 
ceive  the  largest  number  of  votes  in 
the  Herald’s  popularity  contest  will  be 
chosen.  Only  amateurs  are  eligible  as 
entrants.  When  the  participants  are  se¬ 
lected,  a  film  spectacle  will  be  written 
around  the  eighty-nine  component 
parts,  the  .star  parts  being  written  to 
fit  the  personality  and  ability  of  each 
of  the  four.  Mrs.  Louella  O.  Parsons, 
movie  editor  of  the  Herald,  will  super¬ 
vise  this  work. 


Editor’s  Campaign  Job 
Oklahoma  Democrats  have  chosen 
Eugene  M.  Kerr,  editor  of -the  Musko¬ 
gee  (Okla.)  Times- Democrat,  to  super¬ 
vise  the  pubiicity  matter  which  the 
campaign  committee  ivtll  circulate  In 
that  State.  Mr.  Kerr  managed  the  last 
Deniocratic  campaign  in  Oklahoma. 


WIDE  DISCUSSION  OVER 
PRESIDENT  HILL’S  PLAN 

{Concluded  from  page  7) 
tralized  management  have  been  rather 
strikingly  demonstrated  by  the  company 
of  which  Mr.  Hill  is  president. 

"He  h£is  made  a  success  of  the  tobacco 
business  by  handling  it  all  in  one  large 
company.  The  steel  corporation  has 
also  been  successful  by  handling  Hs 
business  in  one  company.  He  disproves 
his  own  statements  by  handing  out  the 
advertising  for  so  many  brands  to  the 
Frank  Presbrey  Company.  He  is  only 
giving  several  other  agencies  a  little 
business  to  see  what  he  can  find  in  the 
way  of  new  idea.s.  He  must  still  believe 
in  the  one  agency  plan,  or  why  does  he 
hand  out  so  much  to  the  Presbrey  Com¬ 
pany?” 

E.  c.  bkoderick’s  ideas. 

E.  C.  Broderick,  manager  of  the  W.  S. 
Hill  Company,  says: 

“The  great  amount  of  cigarette  adver¬ 
tising  has,  of  course,  won  the  attention 
of  all  of  us.  Such  an  amount  of  space 
could  not  fail  to  hit  the  eye,  whether  it 
were  good  or  bad. 

“It  seems  to  me  the  best  of  the  adver¬ 
tising,  and  all  of  it  strikes  me  as  good, 
is  that  which  sends  at  least  some  of  its 
weight  toward  creating  new  cigarette- 
smoker.s.  Constructive  advertising,  or, 
at  least,  adverti.slng  with  some  element 
of  building  new,  rather  than  merely 
snatching  over  old  business,  should  be 
a  factor  in  the  work  of  a  concern  pro¬ 
ducing  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  total 
cigarette  supply.  Frankly,  this  is  the 
point  I  would  criticise  in  most  of  the 
advertising  for  American  brands,  the 
display  is  effective — the  catchy  phrase 
and  snappy  effect  is  there;  but  I  see 
other  advertising  for  cigarettes  with 
what  seems  to  me  stronger  force  for 
winning  a  thoughtful  man’s  smoking 
money. 

"President  Hill’s  argument  in  favor  of 
dividing  the  American  Tobacco  Com¬ 
pany’s  cigarette  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  among  several  agencies  is  in¬ 
teresting.  In  this  particular  case  it 
seems  practical  as  well.  But  the  signifi¬ 
cant  point  is  that  this  case  is  unique; 
no  other  company  produces  such  a  line 
of  articles  at  once  directly  competing 
and  popular  In  price.  For  this  reason, 
granting  that  Mr.  Hill’s  idea  is  good  for 
his  business,  the  same  verdict  would  not 
hold  good  in  any  other  business.  The 
idea,  then,  is  not  it  seems  to  me  of  great 
importance  to  the  advertising  world,  be- 
cau.se  it  fits  only  one  big  company.” 

AGREES  WITH  PRESIDENT  HILL. 

Albert  P.  Hill,  of  the  Albert  P.  Hill 
Co.,  Inc.,  agrees  with  the  policy  of  Mr. 
Hill,  his  reasons  being  these: 

“The  average  tobacco  user  is  the 
mo.st  fickle  person  that  I  know  of  in 
reference  to  sticking  to  one  particular 
brand  of  cigar,  pipe,  tobacco,  or  cigar¬ 
ette  for  any  length  of  time.  He  will 
even  use  a  particular  brand  for  six 
month.s,  a  year,  or  possibly  two  years, 
then  suddenly  stop,  giving  as  a  rca.son 
that  the  brand  is  not  as  good  as  for¬ 
merly,  when  in  reality  the  manufactur¬ 
er  has  not  changed  the  quality  in  any 
respect  or  degree.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  his  fickle  taste,  attracted 
by  a  good  advertisement,  either  written, 
spoken,  or  by  sample  has  been  appealed 
to  and  he  switches  his  brand. 

“The  American  Tobacco  Company’s 
advertising  problems  are  not  like  those 
of  H.  J.  Heinz  &  Co.,  who  advertise  their 
67  varieties  as  Heinz  Products,  but  each 
particular  brand  of  tobacco  stands  on 
its  own  legs,  one  a  competitor  of  the 
other." 


In  Philadelphia 

Fur  over  half  a  century 

THE  EVENING 
TELEGRAPH 

lias  reached  more  men  and  women 
of  eiliicatlon,  ri'fliiement  and  Hl’Y- 
IXO  POWER  than  any  other  Phil¬ 
adelphia  newspaper,  and  its  posi¬ 
tion  is  stronger  today  tliaii  ever 
before  in  its  liistory. 

More  than  a  million  and  a  half 
lines  of  paid  advertising  gained 

during  first  clglit  months  of  1910 
— a  greater  gain  than  that  of  ANY 
other  Phiiadelpliia  newspaper, 
morning  or  evening. 


It*s  the  buying 
power  represented 
in  circulation 
that  counts. 


Pittsburg 

Leader 


NEWSPAPER 

prosperity  is  based  on  circulation. 

FEATURE 

elements  of  the  right  kind  make  and 
hold  circulation. 

SERVICE 

by  experts  means  material  and  meth¬ 
ods  that  have  been  PROVED. 

Lrt  UM  ttni  you  tampitt  of  our  col- 
ortd  comics,  daily  and  Sunday 
Pages  in  black  and  colors. 

Newspaper  Feature  Service 

_  M,  KOENIGSBERG,  Manager 

37  WEST  39TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


The  Strike  Situation 

from  the  workers'  vicwfMdnt  every  day  In 


line!  SiindHy) 

Tills  h»*rienl.  eonsisteiit  stand  is  nifkliiff 
iMists  of  in  w  frleinls  ft»r  us.  while  uligniiiK 
more  <  losely  the  old. 

Ixiyiilty  and  res|M>nsiveness  eharncterize 
Call  readers,  who  are  aI.M»  followers. 

You  sRould  know  this  paper — 
AdvertUing  Kates  for  Xvw,  10c.  a  line. 


Buffalo  News 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  and  Publisher 


"The  only  Buffalo  newspaper  ikal  cea- 
aors  its  advertising  columns.  Many  of 
our  advertisers  use  our  columns  exclusive¬ 
ly.  The  above  is  one  of  the  many  rea¬ 
sons  why." 

MEMBER  A.  B.  C. 


For  sign  Advertising  Rsprssenlativcs 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
sso  Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  Buildini 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


The 

Pittsburgh  Post 

ONLY 
Democratic 
Paper  In 
Pittsburgh. 

CONE.  LORENZEN  ft  WOODMAN. 
Special  Representativea 
New  York,  Detroit,  Kantaa  City,  Chloaa* 
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The 

PITTSBURG  PRESS 
Has  the  LARGEST 

Daily  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 

I.  A.  KLEIN,  Melrapolilan  Tower,  N.  Y. 
John  Clast,  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Foreign  Adrertisini  Representativet 


USE 

UNITED 

PRESS 

FOR 

Afternoon  Papers 

Gaaaral  Oftcoa,  World  Bldg.,  Naw  York 


C  Special  representatives  know  that 
the  greater  the  variety  and  volume  of 
local  business  their  papers  carry,  the 
higher  the  value  of  the  papers  to  the 
national  advertiser. 

C  Many  special  representatives  who 
know  through  years  of  observation 
recommend 

AD  ART  SERVICE 

^  212  Press  Bldg.  Cleveland,  O. 

to  all  papers  on  their  lists. 


TH  •  AD-ROUTE 

(  Now  issued  the  1st  and  15th) 

The  convenient-size  and  easy-to- 
read  newspaper  house  organ  which 
you  neerl  for  your  local  advertisers. 

The  INTERNATIONAL  SYNDICATE 

Features  for  Newspapers 
EsUblished  1H99  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


CIRCULATION  HOLDERS 

The  following  are  the  contributor*  to  the 
Naooiial  K<llt<Tliit  Service  tbl*  week. 
CharlrH  F.  'I'hwInK.  I,l..ll.,  rresident. 

Wi.t.t.rii  Ketarve  I  iiiversity. 
t  liHrlea  >1.  I'epper,  Farmer  Trade  Ad- 
vi«  ir.  1’.  S.  In-iMrlment  of  State. 
KntliHrliir  II.  Davin,  M.D., 

Kiirnn-rlv  N.  Y.  t'ummiaaloiier  of  rorrectloii. 
|•at^lek'^;allalehe^,  Former  K.tltor,  I’hll- 
Ipliine  Free  Press. 

K.  K.  Knwakaial.  Author,  ‘‘American- 
Jaiianiwe  Itelatlons,”  "Asia  at  the  Dcior,” 

otf.  at  1 

\%'|irreil  SehalT,  Consul  for  Peru,  Bolivia 
anil  Ciista  iliea. 

I>avl<l  l.ubln,  American  Ih'legste  to  the 
Intcrnatinnnl  institute  of  Agriculture. 
Write  or  wirtfor  rata 

NATIONAL  EDITORIAL  SERVICE,  lac. 
22S  Fifth  Avenoa,  Naw  York 


The  McClure  Method 


Oiir  feHture*  are  sold  on  tbelr  »lndlTldonl 


Any  iMTTlre  may  be  ordered  singly. 

TUTS  MEANS: 

The  rrfateat  po»alble  Tarlety  from  which 
to  rhfoee. 

The  aobmlttlnf  of  each  feature  to  yonr 
own  editorial  Judgment. 

The  opportunity  to  onler  a  budget  con- 
aUtlng  only  of  what  you  want 

A  definite  reduction  from  Indlfldual  prices 


on  budgets. 

Write  u»  lor  eamplre  of  owr  Bwednp  Col- 
fwod  comlca.  daily  comice,  w<men*$  featuree, 
bedtime  etorioe,  ^tion,  etc. 


The  McCIwe  Newspaper  Syndicate 
120  West  32nd  St.  New  Yerk 


WINNING  A  GREAT 

MARKET  ON  FACTS 

(Concluded  from  page  8) 

going  to  as.sign  the  salesmen  to  and 
put  the  bulk  of  our  work  into. 

ANALYZING  CHICAGO’S  POPULATION. 

Chicago  has  a  population  in  round 
numbers  of  2,500,000,  and  of  that  num¬ 
ber  1,600,000,  or  better  than  50  per 
cent.,  are  American-born  of  foreign- 
born  parents.  Consequently,  national¬ 
ity  is  a  very  important  consideration. 
The  foreign  element  is  so  scattered  that 
we  had  to  work  with  .small  units  in  get¬ 
ting  al  them.  Consequently,  we  took 
five  thousand  of  population  as  being 
one  that  could  lie  easily  handled.  And 
five  thou.sand  of  population  we  repre¬ 
sent  by  small  squares.  The  nationali¬ 
ties  arc  figured  in  percentages  to  the 
five  thou.'.-and,  and  by  gathering  the 
number  of  smaller  districts  into  the 
larger  districts  we  are  able  to  get  the 
figure.'^  for  each  one  of  our  larger  dis¬ 
tricts. 

Hyde  Park,  which  is  probably  the 
highest  grade  district  in  the  city,  is  98 
IK*r  cent,  .\merlcan,  which  makes  it 
•v  I  '-etiy  fair  section  in  which  to  work. 

VVe  have  figures  for  every  di.strict 
on  our  maps.  To  .secure  Information 
regarding  the  buying  and  reading  hab¬ 
its  of  the  people,  we  made  a  house-to- 
house  investigation  of  about  two  thou¬ 
sand  families. 

We  decided  if  we  could  secure  fair 
.samples  from  each  one  of  these  dis¬ 
tricts  and  analyze  those,  it  must  deter¬ 
mine  the  result  for  the  entire  city. 

We  took  two  thou.sand  names  and 
got  answers  to  questions  regarding  the 
ljuyirg  and  reading  haldts. 

The  first  page  of  one  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  lilanks  for  the  Hyde  Park  district 
reads : 

GETTING  AT  BUYING  HABITS. 

“(Ji’estion  6:  I.A)ok  at  the  card  and 
tell  me,  what  do  you  buy  downtown?” 
Then  we  list  all  the  various  articles 
purchased.  We  also  take  up  que.stions 
of  sul)"tttution,  and  what  they  think 
of  package  and  luilk  goods,  and  then 
find  cut  what  influences  them  greate.st 
in  liuying.  And  then  we  list  thirteen 
various  advertising  media  used. 

AP-^r  the  investigator  had  called  upon 
all  the  iieople  in  his  district,  he  Is  re¬ 
quired  to  write  a  general  summary  of 
the  conditions  ns  he  finds  them.  Throe 
paragraphs  from  the  summary  of  the 
Hyde  Park  district  give  you  an  idea  of 
the  Information  we  have: 

.  .  Kents  in  the  eastern  half  of 

this  .section  are  low,  approximating 
$30.  I'oward  the  west  there  is  a  mark¬ 
ed  diiference.  Many  .stone  houses  and 
elegant  modern  apartments  have  lately 
i)cen  erected  where  the  rent  ranges  up 
to  $200,  but  the  average  is  about  $90. 
The  wealth  becomes  more  apparent  as 
Grand  Boulevard  is  reached 

“Tin-  typical  Hyde  Park  family  runs 
accounts  at  the  three  best  department 
.Stores  (Field’s,  Carson’s,  and  Mandel’s) 
and  buys  groceries  In  the  neighborhood. 
The  local  dealers  work  in  concert  to 
1  ike  advantage  of  the  wealth  they  are 
convinced  is  latent  there.  I  have  heard 
reports  from  several  quarters  that 
grocers  would  not  sell  in  bulk,  offering 
goods  only  In  the  more  profitable  pack¬ 
age  fbrm. 

"Two  broad  characteristics  as  to 
phy.sleal  features  are  ob.servable  in 
Hyde  Park:  First,  the  wealth  in¬ 
creases  con.slstently  as  you  go  north. 
The  s*rip  ea.st  of  the  Illinois  Central, 
between  the  Park  and  Chicago  Beach 
Hotel,  is  exclusively  built  up  with 
luxurious  new  apartments  with  high 


rents.  The  average  rent  of  this  dis¬ 
trict  Is  about  $50  a  month.” 

The  Carpenter  District  (No.  18),  on 
Milwaukee  Avenue,  is  the  exact  opposite 
of  Hyde  Park,  and  has  37  per  cent.  Pol¬ 
ish  population.  A  card  taken  at  ran¬ 
dom  shows  that  a  man  here  takes  the 
Aliendpost,  daily  and  Sunday,  and  that 
he  docs  not  read  English  papers.  His 
rent  is  *18  a  month.  This  is  a  sample 
of  that  district. 

“While  Carpenter  District  divides  it¬ 
self  into  several  well-defined  centres  of 
nationalities,  the  Polish  predominate. 
For  the  most  part,  these  people  are  for- 
eign-l)orn,  and  their  habits  are  distinct 
and  different.  Not  having  lieen  raised 
in  .American  cities,  there  is  lacking  any 
tendency  to  look  to  the  downtown  .stores 
as  centres  of  trade.  The  prevailing  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question,  ‘What  do  you  buy 
downtown’  is  ‘Nothing.’  The  neighbor¬ 
hood  Instinct,  to  deal  amon.g  themselves, 
is  apparent.” 

The  sales  manager  in  charge  of  a 
crew  In  Chicago  is  equipped  with  a  map 
on  which  is  indicated  those  districts 
populated  by  the  people  who  can  be 
exi)octed  to  respond  most  quickly  to  his 
product.  Each  salesman  is  furnished 
with  a  map  on  which  is  spotted  tlie  lo¬ 
cation  of  the  various  dealers  he  is  to 
call  ui)on,  and  each  spot  is  numlierod. 
The  number  Indicates  the  name,  ad- 
dre.ss,  and  the  rating  of  the  grocers  in 
the  district.  The  salesman  routes  him¬ 
self  by  the  map,  and  at  all  times  he  is 
al)le  to  di.scover  the  next  man  he  is 
going  to  call  upon. 

THE  MEKC’H  ants’  SEKVICE  BUREAU. 

Taking  up  the  work  of  the  Ketail 
Merchants’  Servic?  Bureau,  we  soon 
discovered  that  there  wa.s  something 
else  necessary  to  do  iiesidcs  merely 
•selling  space  in  the  paper.  As  we  cul¬ 
tivated  the  national  merchants  we  found 
•salesmen  were  lieing  met  with  that  old 
answer,  "Just  as  soon  as  you  create  a 
demand  I  will  put  in  this  merchandise.” 
The.se  men  wanted  to  do  something  to 
get  the  retail  merchants  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  the  proposition  submitted 
!)>'  the  .sale.sman  and  to  be  convinced 
that  it  was  right.  I  encountered  the 
feeling  that  they  were  not  all  Inclined 
to  cooperate  with  the  newspapers,  and 
something  liad  to  he  done.  So  we  es- 
laltlhshod  a  retail  merchants’  service 
Imreau,  and  wo  went  to  the  dealer  with 
this  pica:  “You  are  in  liusiness  to  sell 
merchandise  at  a  profit.  Your  biggest 
problem  is  to  get  more  sales.  That  is 
our  prolilem.  The  more  sales  we  can 
make  for  our  manufacturers,  or  adver¬ 
tisers,  the  more  space  we  sell.  I^et  us 
get  into  this  boat  and  pull  together,  not 
ai^ainst  one  another.  VV'e  will  help  you 
if  you  will  help  us.”  Our  Ketail  Mer¬ 
chants’  Service  Bureau  furnishes  Chi¬ 
cago  merchants  with  ideas  and  plans 
and  suggestions  which  will  be  of  value 
in  developing  their  business.  The  out¬ 
lying  retailer  is  not  large  enough  to 
use  the  downtown  paper  to  advertise 
his  store.  He  is  dependent  on  the  use 
of  handbills  from  hou.se  to  house.  And 
there  we  found  an  opportunity  to  be  of 
service  to  the  grocer  by  planning  or 
rewriting  handbills,  by  criticising  hand¬ 
bills  of  any  kind  of  advertising,  by  giv¬ 
ing  advice  on  counter,  window,  or  in¬ 
terior  displays,  by  giving  suggestions 
as  to  how  to  cash  in  on  manufacturers’ 
helps,  by  giving  sugge.stions  as  to  how 
to  link  up  a  retail  store  with  any  kind 
of  advertising,  and  by  discus.sing  meth¬ 
ods  of  figuring  costs  and  delivery  sys¬ 
tems. 

It  is  our  aim  to  give  the  merchants 
advice  and  suggestions  upon  any  sub¬ 
ject  on  which  they  may  desire  assist¬ 
ance. 


NEWS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS 
OF  JOURNALISM 


University  of  kalI^ss 

Two  men  have  been  added  to  the  fac- 
ulty  of  the  department  of  journalLsm 
of  the  University  of  Kansas.  Sam  0 
Kice,  assistant  profe.s.sor  of  journalism 
is  a  newspaper  man  of  eight  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  mostly  in  St.  Louis  and  Kan¬ 
sas  City.  For  the  past  two  years  he 
has  been  associate  editor  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Weekly  Star.  Frank  B.  Thayer, 
instructor  in  journalism,  had  a  year’* 
experience  on  the  Springfield  Hepub- 
lican,  following  newspaper  work  which 
he  did  in  Wisconsin  and  Ohio  after  his 
graduation  from  the  Univer.slty  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  There  are  now  six  nieinliers  of 
the  Kansas  faculty  giving  their  entire 
time  to  journalism  teaching.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Prof.  Merle  Thorpe,  who  is  giv¬ 
ing  the  year  to  the  editorship  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  BiLsiness,  Prof.  L.  N.  Flint  is 
at  the  head  of  the  department.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Flint  began  teaching  a  class  in 
newspaper  writing  in  the  Univei.sity 
of  Kansas  in  1906,  but  prior  to  the 
present  year  had  given  the  mo.st  of  his 
time  to  alumni  organization  and  editing 
the  Graduate  Magazine. 


Journalism  Men  Lose 
Columliia’s  .student  beard  ditliculty 
has  been  settled  by  the  Univer.sity  com¬ 
mittee  on  student  organizations,  which 
refused  to  act  on  the  protest  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  students  to  oust  the  incumlient 
board.  The  trouble  started  last  .May, 
when  two  members  of  the  School  of 
Journalism,  J.  W.  '  Danahy  and  .M 
Kyskind,  received  a  sufficient  numlier 
of  votes.  Charges  of  electioneering 
were  made  and  proved  by  last  year’s 
student  board  against  lioth  men  and 
their  supporters  in  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  A  break  Vietween  students  of 
the  college  and  School  of  Journa'ism 
followed,  and  when  on  a  rcelection  the 
journalism  men  were  defeated  their  fol¬ 
low  students  refused  to  recognize  the 
rulings. 


University  of  Washington 
To  take  care  of  those  people  who  ex¬ 
pect  to  teach  some  journalism  along 
with  English  in  high  schools  comliina- 
ation  cour.ses  are  now  offered  at  the 
Univer.sity  of  Washington.  A  eour.se 
in  general  advertising  for  the  student.s 
in  commerce  will  also  be  offered  at  the 
University  the  first  semester. 


University  of  Montana 
Ralph  D.  Ca.sey  will  succeed  ('arl  II. 
Getz  in  the  School  of  Journalism  of  the 
University  of  Montana  at  Missoula.  Fie 
is  a  graduate  of  the  UrrK'er.sity  of 
Washington. 


Newspapers  as  Textbooks 

Newspapers  will  be  among  the*  text¬ 
books  in  use  in  the  Oklahoma  City 
schools,  if  the  recommendations  of  Su¬ 
perintendent  Whiteford  are  carried  out. 
Addressing  the  teachers  of  the  city 
schools.  Superintendent  Whiteford  ad¬ 
vised  instructors  in  geography  to  have 
their  pupils  road  the  daily  newspapi'i'.'^. 
“The  world-war  has  greatly  changed 
lioundaries  of  European  nations,  and  it 
is  neces.sary  to  follow  the  successes  of 
the  contending  armies  to  understand 
the  changes  that  are  taking  place,”  he 
said. 

In  ideas  Ho  the  hope  of-  the  world. 
Yet  all  thinkers,  all  great  pioncer.s,  find 
themselves  in  time  “up  against”  the 
lethargy  of  the  human  brain. 
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TIPS  FOR  DEALERS  IN  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

New  Concerns  and  Old  That  Are  or  Will  Be  in  the  Market  for 

Supplies. 


.  NEW  INCORPORATIONS 

OKi.AHo.MA  City,  Okla.— The  Inter¬ 
state  Pul)li.shing  Company,  of  Oklahoma 
tlty:  capital  of  $5,000;  incorporators: 
\V.  H.  Pattie,  Paul  M.  Pope  and  L.  E. 
Lindsay. 

CHicAco-States  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate.  Capital,  $10,000;  Incorporators: 

R.  E.  Schrieber,  N.  D.  Gross,  J.  P. 
Grier. 

Clbvbiand,  O. — Lees  Company;  ad¬ 
vertising;;  capital,  $25,000;  incorpora¬ 
tors:  George  E.  Lees,  C.  F.  Moore, 
M.  G.  Grown,  G.  M.  Cummings,  R.  T, 
Sawyer. 

Hinohamton,  N.  y. — Hampton  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency;  capital,  $10,000;  in¬ 
corporators:  A.  Garcia,  C.  H.  Has- 
brouck,  M.  Ludin,  Binghamton. 

New  York  City  — <  Intercontinental 
Ihiblicity  Service,  Inc.,  Manhattan;  gen- 
erai  advertising;  capital,  $125,000;  in- 
corpoiators:  E.  H.  More,  L.  M.  Brown, 
F.  J.  Glack.  all  of  New  York. 

Lorisviu.E,  Ky.  —  Smith  &  Dugan; 
printing  and  pubiishing  business  and 
to  handle  printing  machinery  and  sup¬ 
plies;  capital,  $25,000;  incorporators  and 
shareholders:  George  E.  Smith,  Martin 
Dugan,  Frank  Dugan. 

New  York  City. — Thrift  Systems 
Company,  Inc.,  bank  advertising,  capi¬ 
tal.  $25,000;  incorporators,  A.  V.  Fry, 
J.  W.  Hibbard,  G.  E.  Carhart. 

Lenoir,  N.  C. — Caldwell  Publishing 
Company;  newspaper  publishing  and 
printing  business;  capital,  $15,000, 
authorized;  $1,000  paid  by  F.  H.  May 
and  others. 

Newark,  N.  J. — Homeseekers’  •Guide; 
to  publish  newspapers,  magazines,  etc.; 
capital,  $10,000;  George  A.  Parker, 
Newark;  James  A.  Ronan,  Bayonne; 
Robert  M.  Barton,  Newark. 

Lsi.ip,  N.  Y. — The  Mercom  Co.,  Inc., 
advertising;  capital,  $12,000;  D.  Geer, 
jr.,  R.  A.  Young,  M.  P.  Mosely. 

Plymouth,  Mass. — Plymouth  Daily 
Journal  Company;  capital,  $30,000; 
Samuel  D.  Lawson,  Ernest  V.  Halligan, 
James  E.  Doran. 

Brooklyn — Graham  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.;  capital  stock,  $1,500;  print 
and  publish  daily  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers;  directors,  James  Auditorc,  Percy 
H.  Graham,  and  Natale  Scattareggla,  all 
of  Brooklyn. 


CHANGES  IN  INTEREST 

New  Albany,  Ind.  —  Bruce  W.  Ulsh 
and  E.  B.  Stotesberg,  Attorney-General 
of  Indiana,  have  purchased  the  Ledger, 
the  olde.st  dally  and  weekly  newspaper 
in  .southern  Indiana. 

Compton,  Ky. — The  News  will  be  re¬ 
vived  by  C.  T.  Johnson  and  Charles 
Habit. 

Apopka,  Fla. — C.  A.  Barnes  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  News. 

Hammond,  Ind.  —  Harry  B.  Darling 
has  leased  the  News. 

Stanford,  Ky. — E.  C.  Walton  has 
bought  the  Richmond  Register  and  will 
take  charge  at  once. 


Manager  Entertained  Newsboys 
The  Oakland  carriers  and  newsboys 
handling  the  Stin  Francisco  Daily  News 
were  the  delighted  guests  of  Manager 
George  Ebey  at  the  Orpheum  Theatre,  in 
Oakland,  on  Tuesday  night. 


NEW  ENTERPRISES 

Petoskey,  Mich. — B.  E.  Beswick  is 
editor  and  manager  of  the  Petoskey 
Times,  a  new  weekly  paper  ju.st  started 
here. 

Brownwood,  Tex. — The  Brownwood 
Morning  News,  which  was  forced  to 
suspend  publication  about  two  months 
ago  on  account  of  a  fire  which  destroy¬ 
ed  its  plant  and  all  equipment,  has  in¬ 
stalled  a  new  plant  and  resumed  publi¬ 
cation  under  the  .same  management. 

Kingston,  Ont. — The  Weekly  Bulletin 
has  been  established  here  by  Patrick 
Daley,  who  for  years  was  publi.sher  of 
the  Canadian  Freeman.  It  is  devoted  to 
the  support  of  liberal  interest.s. 

Port  Arthur,  Tex. — The  Port  Arthur 
Record  has  again  changed,  this  time 
from  a  twice-a-week  to  an  afternoon 
daily.  L.  M.  Davis,  editor,  and  M.  W. 
Davis,  business  manager,  announce  that 
hereafter  the  paper  will  be  published 
every  weekday  afternoon  except  Satur¬ 
day  and  on  Sunday  morning.  The  size 
of  the  paper  is  reduced  from  an  eight- 
page  to  a  four-page  edition  with  this 
change. 

Sherman,  Tex. — W.  J.  Minton,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Sherman  Sunday 
Morning  Courier,  announces  that  on  Oc¬ 
tober  10  he  will  begin  publication  of  a 
morning  newspaper  in  Sherman,  to  be 
known  as  the  Daily  Courier. 


Changed  to  Weekly 
The  Greenville  (Mis.s.)  .Morning  Times 
has  suspended  publication,  announcing 
the  high  co.st  of  newspaper  and  other 
things  neces.sary  in  the  making  of  a 
dally  paper  as  the  cause  of  the  suspen¬ 
sion.  The  editor  announces  that  the 
paper  wilt  hereafter  be  is.sued  as  a  week¬ 
ly,  printed  every  Sunday. 


Adams  No  Longer  “Ad-Visor” 
Reports  to  the  effect  that  Samuel 
Hopkins  Adams,  of  the  Ad-Visor  col¬ 
umn  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  had  sev¬ 
ered  his  connection  with  that  publica¬ 
tion  and  was  no  longer  in  charge  of 
the  Ad-Vlsor  have  lieen  prevalent  in 
printing-house  square  for  several  weeks 
and  were  gdven  some  color  when  Mr. 
Adams’s  name  was  dropped  from  the 
head  of  the  trl-weekly  column.  No  one 
in  authority  at  the  Tribune  ofBce  would 
discuss  the  matter.  The  Bureau  of  In¬ 
vestigations  of  the  Tribune,  which  Is 
the  official  name  for  the  Ad-Visor  ac¬ 
tivities,  is  now  under  the  direction  of  a 
Miss  Pearce,  who  would  give  no  infor¬ 
mation.  - - 

Wilfred  Bancroft  Resigns 
Wilfred  Bancroft,  who  has  been  .sales 
manager  for  the  Lanston  Monotype 
Machine  Company  for  a  number  of 
years,  has  tendered  his  resignation,  and 
it  has  been  regretfully  accepted.  He 
has  not  announced  his  plans. 


Advertising  Man 

Pniisiislly  sHcopssfiil  expcrlonoc  aa  claaalflpil 
ninnnKcr  and  aa  display  aollcltor  and  copy 
writer,  with  loading  dnllloa  of  20.000  to 
40,000  clronlatlon.  Now  Rotting  over  ll.'iOO. 
Wants  oastorn  position  offorlng  $2000. 
“Shows  niiu'h  originality  and  forcofulnoea  In 
hla  work.**  Ask  about  No.  8670. 

FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  Inc. 

(Formerly  Femald’i  iVgiiispaper  Men’s  Exchange) 
Third  Natitwml  Bank  Bldg  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


HELP  WANTED 


AdvwrtUm^^tUB  undw  tk4» 

099U9  per  Ume,  pooh  imeprtUm,  Oommt 
words  to  tko  line. 


4'iITY  KDITOR — ^AVaukNl,  a  youuK  nian  for 
city  etUtor  ami  to  take  tlio  place  of  asaUtant 
lUHiiaKcr,  on  a  Tcxa«  iiownpaper  witli  a  circula* 
tioii  of  (LOOP  in  a  town  of  25,000  AiklresB 
care  of  F>Utor  and  PirblUlier. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Advertitements  under  clasHftoation,  ten 

Cente  per  Urte,  each  ineertion.  Count  etm 
words  to  the  line.  For  those  unemployed, 
not  to  exceed  50  words,  two  ineertione  FRSE. 


.AUVHIUTISIXO  MAX — t'aiuihle,  educatwl  man 
who  has  hleus  and  knows  how  to  present  them  in 
a  forellde  and  courteous  manner.  E^X>e>rienctsI  In 
newspaiK-r  advertising.  Adaptable.  Willing  to 
niidertnke  auv  klml  of  work  you  have  to  offer. 
Addnss  M.  U  Kearns,  220  W.  129th  St.,  City. 


AUDITOR  A  m  SIXKSS  MANAOER— At  pres¬ 
ent  with  large  Eastern  Dally  He«‘ks  opening  in 
West.  Will  take  full  charge  and  later  if  imi- 
Imilly  satisfactory  will  pnrehuse  interest.  High¬ 
est  refereiiees  and  quullHcutloiis.  Eleven  years’ 
praetieal  and  teclinleal  exiXTlem'e.  .Vpply  Rox 
M.:iP72.  eare  of  Editor  and  I’lihllsher. 


ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR  AND  AD 
WRITER  with  seven  years’  experience  on  East¬ 
ern  Metropolitan  dally  would  like  to  obtain  po- 
eitlon  on  newspaper  In  MIesouri,  Arkansas,  or 
Oklahoma  Immediately.  Can  furnish  references 
as  to  what  I  hare  done,  and  as  to  honesty. 
Moderate  salary  to  start.  Address  M.  3063, 
care  E<lltor  and  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  .MANAGER.— Now  employed  as 
eirenlation  iimtiuger  and  assistant  to  publisher  In 
elty  one  huiKlred  thonsiiiid,  desires  change  for 
g(Hnl  reasons.  In  three  years  have  made  wonder¬ 
ful  reeopl,  new  imid  eircidutlon  and  cash  receipts 
inereastsl  Economic  methods.  No  bluffer, 

hut  g(KMl  live  hustler.  31  years  of  age,  married 
over  twelve  years ;  exiterlence  on  both  mbrning 
and  evening  dallies.  Rest  references  possible 
from  present  and  I>a8t  publishers.  Gladly  ar¬ 
range  for  Interview.  Address  Box  M,  3069,  care 
Elitor  and  Publisher. 


OIRiOULATION  S.VLES  MANAGER— The  get¬ 
ting  of  new  siihBcrlbers  for  your  newspaper, 
whether  dally  or  Sunday,  morning  or  evening, 
is  up  to  your  circulation  manager,  but  yonr 
circulation  can  l)e  itermanently  built  up  only 
through  your  editorial  department.  Your  Cir¬ 
culation  Sales  Manogcr  should  be  a  past  master 
In  Intnxhictory  methods,  with  ability  to  cou- 
serve  the  business  of  new  subscrlbCTS  Impressed 
with  the  actlvlth's  of  that  department.  I  claim 
for  myself  that  distinction,  and  would  like  to 
get  In  touch  with  the  B.  M.  who  is  not  entirely 
satIsRe<I  with  his  circulation  department.  Over 
ton  years’  experience  on  one  of  the  greatest 
newspapers  in  the  country.  Able,  where  neccs- 
sar.v,  to  recoustTuct  from  the  ground  up.  Have 
no  bad  liabits,  best  of  rtderences.  Prefer  straight 
salary,  but  will  work  on  salary  and  commission. 
Ad<lress  J.  R.  D.,  care  Bklltor  and  Publisher. 


0IRCUIj.tTlON  MAX.AGER  with  over  12  years’ 
successful  cxJi)crlenco  on  one  of  the  country’s 
greatest  dally  and  Sunday  advertising  mediums 
would  like  to  connect  In  city  of  250,000  or  mon; 
as  business  manager.  Can  both  make  and  save 
for  some  publisher  whose  business  office  has  got 
Into  a  rut,  and  requires  reorganization.  Married, 
no  bad  habits,  can  furnish  A-1  references.  Sat- 
is6e<I  with  moderate  salary  until  ability  has 
been  demonstrated.  Address  A.  B.  C.,  care 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


Hnm>R  AND  BUSINESS  M.AN.AGER — De- 
.«lre  to  take  management  of  dally  paper,  with 
view  of  buying  Interest  If  mutually  satisfactory, 
illave  own«l  and  successfully  managed  two  pa¬ 
pers.  .4t  liberty  October  1st.  Address  M.  3060, 
care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


NEW  SPAPKR  MAN — Exiierlciiced  in  circula¬ 
tion,  a<lvertising,  and  business  management. 
.Small  Western  Dally  preferred.  Refmxmces,  and 
eaii  pr<MhU‘e  n'sults,  .\ddrt‘ss  M.3070,  care  of 
Kslilor  aiid  Pii!I>llshor. 


SALES  PROMOTION  AND  PUBIJOITY 
WORK — Active,  well-tralwd  yoiiiig  man  of  22 
as  assistant  to  executive :  fortx'ful  correspondent ; 
a  good  slenogrnplicr,  and  having  large  capacity 
for  detail.  Salary  $20.  Addn-es  M.  3068, 
care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


LEGAL  NOTICE. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of 
the  Dahl  Manufacturing  Com|)any  will  be  held 
at  the  (\)m|)any’a  factory,  841  E.  130th  Street, 
in  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  New  York  City,  on 
the  10th  ilay  of  October,  1916,  at  8  o’clock  P.  M., 
for  the  election  of  Directors  and  Inspectors  of 
Election  for  the  ensuing  year. 

CARL  M.  NICHOLSON,  SecreUry. 


Mr.  Publisher 

Figure  1%  saving  on  your 
new  or  present  paper  contract. 

A  practical  paper  man  as 
your  expert  to  look  after  your 
interests  can  save  you  this  and 
more. 

Address  J.  K.,  care 
Editor  and  Publisher 


$60,000  bu>s  leading  daily  newspaper 
property  of  a  rapidly  growing  north¬ 
western  city  of  15,000.  Annual  vol¬ 
ume  over  $100,000.  Profit  balance 
over  $14,000.  Well  equipped.  Propo¬ 
sition. 

CHAS.  M.  PALMER 

Newspaper  Properties 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


$20,000  Cash 


Available  as  first  payment  upon 
Middle  West  or  New  York  or  Penn¬ 
sylvania  daily  newspaper  property. 
This  customer  is  an  experienced 
daily  newspaper  publisher.  Quick 
response  necessary. 

HARWELL,  CANNON 
&  McCarthy, 

Fewtpaper  and  Uataeine  Properties. 

Times  Bldg.,  New  York 


No.  516x. 

Only  evening  paper  In  Central 
West  city  of  40,000;  circulation 
over  10,000  (A.  B.  C.) ;  good  adver¬ 
tising;  paper  on  paying  basis  and 
of  good  prestige.  Exceptional  lo¬ 
cation.  Price  $80,000. 

H.  F.  HENRICHS 

Neteepaper  Properties 
LITCHFIELD,  ILL. 


PUBLISHERS’  NOTICE 


The  Editor  and  Pabltsher  maintains 
an  efficient  corps  of  paid  correspondents  at  the 
following  Important  trade  centres :  Boston.  Phils 
deIpbU,  Detroit,  CleToland,  Pittsburgh,  Cincin- 
nail,  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  New 
Orleans,  Dallaa,  Indianapolis,  Washington,  Balti¬ 
more,  and  San  Francisco.  Other  correspondents 
will  be  added  from  time  to  time.  Advertisers 
and  newspaper  men  will  find  a  ready  market  for 
stories  of  adverUslng  achievements,  news  beats, 
etc.,  by  addressing  the  main  office,  1117  World 
Building,  New  York  City. 

Branch  offices  are  located  as  follows :  Chicago, 
Herald  Building,  163  W.  Washington  St.,  Cbaa. 
H.  Uay,  Mgr.,  'Phone  Franklin  44 ;  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  742  Market  St.,  R.  J.  Bidwell,  manager, 
’phone  Kearney  2121. 

The  Editor  and  Pabllaher  page  contains 
672  agate  lines,  168  on  four.  Columns  are  13 
picaa  wide  and  twelve  Inches  deep. 

Advertising  Rate  is  25c.  an  agate  line,  $100 
a  page,  $76  a  half  page  and  $42  a  quarter  page. 
Position  extra.  Time,  space  and  cash  discounts 
are  allowed  on  contracts. 

Small  advertlaemenla  umler  proper  claasiflca- 
tlon  will  be  charged  aa  follows:  Kur  Sale  and 
Help  Wanted,  fifteen  cents  a  line;  Business  Up- 
portunlty  and  Miscellaneous,  twenty-flve  cents  a 
line,  and  Situations  Wanted,  ten  cents  a  line, 
count  six  words  to  the  line.  For  those  unem¬ 
ployed  e  flfty-word  or  eight-line  advertisement 
will  be  published  two  time*  FREE. 

Readers  are  urged  to  have  the  paper  mailed  to 
the  home  address.  Tbla  will  Insure  prompt  de¬ 
livery. 

The  Editor  hnd  Pabllaher  sella  ragnlarly 
at  10c.  a  copy.  $2.00  per  year  In  tha  United 
States  and  Colonial  Poaoesslons.  $2.50  In  Can¬ 
ada  and  $3.00  foreign,  and  la  on  sale  each  week 
at  the  following  news  stands: 

New  Tovk — World  Building,  Trlbnne  Building, 
Park  Row  Building,  140  Nassau  Street,  Man¬ 
ning’s  (opposite  the  World  Building),  83  Park 
Row;  The  Woolworth  Building,  Times  Bnlldlng, 
Forty-second  Street  and  Broadway,  at  basement 
entrance  to  Subway;  Brentano's  Bwk  Store, 
Twenty-sixth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Mack’s,  Macy’s  comer,  at  Thirty-fourth  St.  en¬ 
trance. 

Baltimore — B.  K,  lUwarda,  American  Bnlldlng. 

Philadelphia — L  O.  Ran,  7th  and  Chestnat 
Streets ;  Wm.  Sobel,  BnUetin  Bnlldlng  News 
SUnd. 

Boston — Parker  House  News  Stand. 

Pittsbargb — Darla  Book  Shop,  416  Wood 
Street. 

Washington,  D.  0. — Bert  B.  Trents,  611  Four 
teenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Biggs  Bldg.,  News  Stand. 

Chicago — Powner’s  Book  Store,  S7  N.  Clark 
Street;  Poet  Office  News  Co.,  Monros  Strest; 
(has.  Lavy  Ore.  Oo..  ST  N.  Fifth  ATsass. 

Olavelond — ■chroadar’a  Nows  Store,  ■oaetlee 
Street,  oppeelto  Feet  Office;  Solemam  Nowe  Oew, 
1111  Wslaat  StieeL 

Petrelt  SaliwM  Hews  Ok.,  6S  UnoS  It.  W. 

■■■  .msMn  ■  I.  BMmB  Bis.  T4B  MMffiit 
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Hemstreet’s 

PRESS  CLIPPINGS 

Tenth  Avenue  At  45th  Street 
New  York 


We  can  increase  your  business — 
you  want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clip¬ 
pings  yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you 
how  press  clippings  can  be  made  a 
business-builder  ft  r  you. 


BUYS  ISLE  FOR  HONEYMOON 


>  Cartoonist  MrCutcheon  WiU  Take  Bride 
to  Salt  Cay,  Bahamas.  - 

John  T.  McCutcheon,  whose  engage¬ 
ment  to  Miss  Evelyn  Shaw,  daughter  of 
Howard  Shaw,  of  Lake  Forest,  Ill.,  was 
recently  announced,  will  spend  his 
honeymoon  on  an  i.sland  in  the  Baha¬ 
mas  which  he  has  just  purchased.  The 
‘-island  is  known  as  Salt  Cay  and  also 
as  Treasure  Island.  Mr.  McCutcheon 
will  make  his  first  visit  there  on  his 
honeymoon. 

Mr.  McCutcheon,  who  is  a  cartoonist, 
war  correspondent,  and  prominent  In¬ 
diana  man,  has  long  been  listed  in  the 
hard  and  fast  freemasonry  of  bache¬ 
lorhood.  He  mentioned  his  engagement 
in  connection  with  the  account  of  the 
purcha.se  of  Salt  Cay. 

“I  didn’t  purchase  the  island  because 
of  my  engagement,”  he  said,  “although 
that  was  a  contributing  reason.  I  have 
never  been  on  the  island.  My  first  visit 
to  it  will  be  during  the  honeymoon, 
which  we  plan  to  spend  there.” 

Mr.  McCutcheon  said  the  date  for  the 
wedding  has  not  been  set,  but  that  it 
would  take  place  some  time  this  winter 
probably  before  Christmas. 

The  late  .\braham  Van  Winkle,  of 
New  Jersey  spent  large  sums  of  money 
In  the  improvement  of  Salt  Cay,  where 
he  passed  much  of  his  time.  The  main 
house,  situated  on  the  highest  eminence 
has  300  feet  of  verandas. 


BURRELLE 


NOW  BIDE  HAS  A  BRIDE 


60-62  \Yarren  St  •  New  York  City 

Eitabluhtd  a  Sluarter  oj  a  Century. 


Keen  Publishers  Everywhere 
Are  Buying  Electric 
Bulletin  Machines. 

They  have  written  us  letters  giv¬ 
ing  Uieir  opinions.  They  make 
interesting  reading.  We  wish  we 
could  send  them  to  you  complete. 

Some  of  the  letters  are  in  our 
New  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Why  not 
let  us  send  you  one? 

National  Electric  Bulletin  Corp. 

New  London,  Conn 


Successful 

Men  in  cTery  walk  of  life  arc  all 
familiar  with 

Romeike’s  Press  Clippings 

Amone  our  patrona  are  profeaaional  and 
kuaineaa  men  and  women,  public  peraan- 
acea  and  the  leading  Banka,  Trust  Com¬ 
panies  and  Corporations. 

Romeike  Clippings 

arc  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  every  buai- 
neas.  If  you  have  never  used  tkera,  write 
far  information  and  terms  to-day. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE.  INC, 

IOS-1 10  Sovaatk  Ave.  Now  York  City 


ATTRACTIVE  OFFER 
FOR  QUICK  SALE 

Two  Duplex  Fist-Bed  Presses 
Replaced  by  Scott  Web  Presses 

T«a-paec  prew  priata  from  tVM  a  4,  6,  8  or  10 
pate  /  calunm  paper  at  5000  per  kmt. 
Tweivc-paae  prew  printi  4.  6,  6.  10  or  12 
page  7  column  papen  at  4500  per  hour. 

SertJ  for  farther  ftdormaUon 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

Plainfield.  N.  J. 


He  Announret<  Himself  That  He  Has 
Been  Tied. 

Bide  Dudley,  of  the  dramatic  .staff  of 
the  New  York  Evening  World,  and 
Mis.s  Taney  Keplinger,  of  New  York, 
daughter  of  C.  T.  Keplinger,  were  mar¬ 
ried  on  September  21,  but  kept  the 
new.s  quiet  until  October  1,  when  Mr. 
Dudley,  in  hi.s  column  in  the  Evening 
WorlH,  made  the  following  announce¬ 
ment  under  the  caption  “Mis.s  Kep¬ 
linger  Weds”: 

"Mis.s  Taney  Keplinger.  the  beauti¬ 
ful  and  accomplished  daughter  of  C. 
T.  Keplinger,  a  prominent  cotton 
broker,  who  lives  at  74th  Street  and 
Central  Park  West,  is  a  bride.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Rev. 
Chri.stian  F.  Rei.sner,  of  (Jrace  M.  E. 
Churcii.  Mi.ss  Keplinger  comes  of  old 
Southern  stock,  having  been  horn  in 
New  Orlean.s.  The  newly  married  couple 
will  make  their  home  at  42  West  72d 
Street  after  November  1. 

”P.  S. — The  bridegroom  Is  Bide  Dud¬ 
ley,  htit  tho.se  of  his  acquaintances  who 
have  seen  the  talented  young  woman 
den’t  understand  why.” 


Shot  by  Newspaper  Woman 

At  Thomp.son  Falls,  Minn.,  a  few 
days  ago  A.  C.  Thomas,  Republican 
chairman  of  Sanders  County,  was  .shot 
and  seriou.sly  wounded  by  Miss  Edith 
Colby,  a  newspaper  writer,  who  says 
that  Thomas  in.sulted  her  arid  then  re¬ 
fused  to  apologize.  Miss  Colby  charges 
that  Thomas  made  a  remark  reflecting 
on  her  reputation.  He  started  to  walk 
away  when  Miss  Colby  demanded  an 
apology  and  she  fired  at  him  four  times, 
two  of  the  bullets  taking  effect. 


F.  F.  Van  de  Water,  jr.,  a  rewrite  man 
on  the  New  York  Tribune  staff,  and 
Mi.ss  Eleanor  Oay,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Oay,  were  married  on  Octo¬ 
ber  4,  at  the  home  of  the  bride’s  parents. 
No.  176  West  103d  Street. 


Noted  Advertiser  Dead 

F.  W.  Stecher,  inventor  of  Pompeian 
Massage  Cream,  and  member  of  the 
Cleveland,  O.,  Advertising  Club,  died  at 
Watkins,  N.  Y.,  on  September  27.  Fif¬ 
teen  years  ago  he  was  a  struggling 
druggist  on  the  West  Side  of  Cleveland. 
He  died  wealthy.  His  fortune  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  on  his  faith  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  as  with  the  early  successes 
of  his  cream  he  put  all  his  receipts 
into  advertising  the  product. 


.Amos  J.  Cummings's  Estate 

A  belated  appraisal  of  the  estate  of 
Amos  J.  Cummings,  once  a  widely 
known  newspaper  man  of  New  York 
city,  who  died  on  May  2,  1902,  when  he 
was  a  Congressman  from  New  York,  has 
been  filed,  showing  that  he  left  only 
$1,500  in  personal  property.  The  fact 
that  his  estate  had  never  been  appraised 
was  disclosed  recently,  when  the  estate 
of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Frances  C.  Cumming.s, 
was  taxed. 


OBITUARY  NOTES 

Death  is  but  the  sounder  sleep. 

— Beaumont. 

Samuel  Parker  Tuck,  sheriff  of  South 
Kootenay,  B.  C.,  whose  death  occurred 
recently  at  Nelson,  B.  C.,  was  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Harvard  University.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  St.  John  (N.  B.) 
Sun,  with  which  paper  he  was  associat¬ 
ed  until  he  went  West  in  1880. 

Otis  T.  Locke,  pioneer  newspaper  man 
of  Tiffin,  O.,  died  at  his  home  in  that 
city  on  October  1,  after  an  illness  of 
several  months.  Mr.  Locke  was  seven¬ 
ty-five  years  old.  He  formerly  was  part 
owner  of  the  Tiffin  Tribune.  Since  1882 
he  was  postmaster  at  Tiffin,  his  term 
having  expired  early  this  year.  Mr. 
Ijocke  is  survived  by  his  son,  John  P. 
Locke,  managing  editor  of  the  Tiffin 
Tribune,  and  two  daughters. 

Jambs  K.  Turner,  editor  of  the  Me¬ 
diator  and  president  of  the  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Information  Bureau  Company, 
Cleveland,  O.,  died  at  his  home  in  that 
city  September  28.  Through  his  editorial 
efforts  Mr.  Turner  sought  to  advance 
the  cause  of  better  relations  between 
capital  and  labor. 

C.  O’Connell  Galvin,  for  twenty- 
seven  years  a  newspaper  man  in  New 
York,  Boston,  and  Worcester,  is  dead  in 
Bo.ston  from  Bright’s  disease,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-three  years.  He  was  born  in 
Cork,  Ireland,  and  before  coming  to 
America  wrote  for  the  Cork  Examiner, 
the  Liverpool  Mercury,  and  the  London 
Telegraph. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Hamilton,  a  newspaper 
writer,  whose  hu.sband  is  editor  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  died  on  October  2 
at  her  home  in  Brooklyn.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Woman’s  Club  of  Brook, 
lyn,  the  Woman’s  Press  Club  of  New 
York,  and  the  Woman’s  Forum. 

John  C.  Drewry,  former  publisher  of 
the  Raleigh  Times,  and  grand  secretary 
of  the  North  Carolina  Lodge  of  Ma-snns, 
died  on  October  2  at  his  home  in  Ra¬ 
leigh,  N.  C.,  in  his  fifty-seventh  year. 

Mrs.  Martha  Tracy  Owlbr,  well- 
known  newspaper  and  magazine  writer 
and  art  critic,  died  on  October  3  in 
Knickerbocker  Hospital,  New  York,  of 
a  complication  of  diseases.  She  was 
born  in  Port  Deposit,  Md.,  sixty-three 
years  ago,  and  when  a  young  woman  en¬ 
tered  the  field  of  Journalism.  From 
1891  to  1895  she  was  foreign  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Bo.ston  Herald.  During  a 
long  residence  abroad  she  acquired  an 
unu.sual  knowledge  of  art,  and  was  a 
contributor  to  magazines  on  art  topics. 

George  Wetzell,  aged  sixty,  editor 
of  the  Checotah  (Okla.),  Democrat,  is 
dead  after  a  brief  illness  of  peritonitis. 


Thomas  F.  Wbedin,  registrar  of  the 
United  States  Land  Office  and  formerly 
city  editor  of  the  Kansas  city  Timw 
and  Omaha  World-HeraUl,  died  at 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  on  October  1.  He  found- 
ed  the  Brownsville  (Tenn.)  Democrat 

JUUAN  K.  Schaefer,  editor  of  the 
Cumberland  (Md.)  Times,  and  formerly 
a  well-known  newspaper  man  of  Bal- 
timore,  is  dead. 

Jesse  Van  Slyke,  forty-eight  years 
old,  ircmber  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Waterford  (Wis.)  Post  and  a  former 
Milwaukee  resident,  died  in  a  .Milwau¬ 
kee  f.ospital  a  few  days  ago. 

W.  Crawford  Savage,  aged  thirty-two, 
editor  of  the  Albuquerque  (X.  .M.)  Her¬ 
ald  Is  dead.  He  was  formerly  on  the 
Schenectady  Gazette,  Albany  Knicker- 
bocker  Press,  and  Glens  Kalis  Post- 
Star.  He  went  to  Albuquerque  two 
years  ago  because  of  failing  health. 

Alexander  R.  Webb,  one-time  l.tnit- 
ed  States  Consul  at  Manila  and  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  formerly  editor  of  the 
St.  Louis  Republic,  died  on  thdolter  1, 
in  his  home,  at  Rutherford,  X.  J.  Mr. 
Webb  was  born  in  Hudson,  X.  Y.,  sev¬ 
enty  years  ago. 

Gejorge  McCarthy,  aged  forty-six, 
formerly  theatrical  reporter  for  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  Evening  Sun, 
and  Evening  Mail,  and  for  .several 
years  editor  of  the  Jersey  City  Town 
Talk,  died  at  his  home  in  Jersey  City 
on  October  1. 

JouRD  White,  aged  sixty-eight,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Moulton  (Ala.)  Advertiser, 
is  dead  from  injuries  he  received  on 
September  21,  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

George  A.  Joslyn,  president  and  prin¬ 
cipal  .stockholder  of  the  Western  .\rws- 
paper  Union,  died  October  4  at  his  home 
in  Omaha.  Mr.  Joslyn  was  a  pioneer  in 
the  ready  print  busines.s,  in  which  he 
amassed  a  fortune  estimated  at  $8,oon,- 
000  to  $10,000,000. 

W.  Gibson  Field  died  in  his  home  at 
Thompsonville,  Conn.,  October  4.  He 
was  seventy-four  years  old.  For  ten 
years  he  was  editor  of  the  Brooklyn 
Times,  and  he  founded,  in  1874,  the 
Easton  (Pa.)  Daily  Dispatch. 


Home  is  the  sailor,  home  from  the  .sea — 
And  the  hunter  home  from  the  hilis. 

— Stevenson. 


Another  Labor  Law  Derision 
In  Medina,  N.  Y.,  police  court  a  few 
days  ago  was  called  the  ca.se  of  the 
people  against  the  Daily  Journal  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  It  was  an  action  un¬ 
der  the  labor  law  for  alleged  violation 
in  employing  a  woman  over  twenty 
years  of  age  to  work  in  the  estatdi-sh- 
ment  more  than  nine  hours.  The  Jury, 
after  deliberation  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  reported  to  Judge  Skinner  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  not  guilty. 


Battlefield  For  Sale 
According  to  !i  cable  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  Herald,  the  Paris  editor  of 
that  newspaper  recently  itrinted  an 
advertisement  of  real  estate  which 
Is  the  first  of  its  kind.  The  ad¬ 
vertiser  offers  for  .sale  “ten  hectares 
of  land,  furrowed  with  German  and 
British  trenches,  right  in  the  Somme 
battle  centre,  .south  of  Martinpuich.” 


Suspends  Chain  of  Papers 

Charles  Thornton  Libby,  a  Portland, 
Me.,  publisher  of  a  chain  of  suburban 
and  country  weeklies,  has  announced 
the  suspension  of  all  of  them,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  increased  cost  of  white  pa¬ 
tter. 


People  who  are  without  enemies 
simply  haven’t  attracted  notice.  You 
can’t  please  everybody. 


“OHIO  FIRST” 

TTOW  can  the  4,767,121  people  who  live  in  OHIO 

learn  about  your  merchandise,  if  you  do  not 

advertise?  How  can  you  expect  to  get  yourpropor- 
donate  share  of  the  $245,000,000  distributed  annually  in 
wages,  in  OHIO,  if  you  do  not  make  a  direct  appeal  through  the 
OHIO  NEWSPAPERS,  to  the  people  who  receive  this  vast  amount  ? 

OHIO  people  are  partial  to  their  HOME  NEWSPAPERS.  They  hold 
their  HOME  NEWSPAPERS  FIRST  in  their  estimation.  They  turn 
FIRST  to  their  OWN  NEWSPAPERS,  for  the  news  of  the  world. 

Thousands  of  them  read  no  other  newspapers.  They  get  their  FIRST 
news  from  the  BIG  MANUFACTURERS,  from  the  advertisements. 

OHIO  readers  believe  in  the  advertisements  printed  in 
OHIO  NEWSPAPERS,  because  OHIO  PUBLISHERS 
have  established  a  reputation  for  TRUTH. 

Such  Newspapers  have  great  influence. 

OHIO  NEWSPAPERS  consequently  must  be  FIRST  listed 
by  Manufacturers  who  wish  to  get  the  cream  of  OHIO 
BUSINESS. 

In  many  important  enterprises,  OHIO  is  FIRST  in  the 
United  States.  Her  people  live  well  and  spend  liberally. 

Ohio  Leads  ALL  Other  States  in  Manufacturing 

Children’s  Carriages  and  Sleds 
Carriage  and  Wagon  Material 
Cash  Registers 
Calculating  Machines 
Flags  and  Banners 
Regalia 

Society  Badges  and  Emblems 
Stoves  and  Furnaces 
Gas  and  Oil  Stoves 
Grindstones 


National  Advertiaerf  and  Adrertiaing  Agenta  wiahing 
detailed  infornution  in  reaped  to  market  conditions 
and  diatribution  facilitiea  in  OHIO  ahould  communi> 
cate  with  The  Editor  &  Publiaher,  New  York  City. 


AN  EFFICIENT  LIST  OF  OHIO 
NEWSPAPERS 

Net  Paid  2,500-10,000 
Circulation  Lines 


Akron  Beacon-Journal  (E) 


24,837 

.033 

.033 

Canton  News  (E  &  S)  12,478 

.0214 

.0214 

Chillicotbe  Scioto 

Gazette  (E)  2,310 

.0057 

.0057 

Cbilllcothe  News 

Advertiser  (E)  2,449 

.0083 

.0072 

Cincinnati  Commercial 

Tribune  (M)  760,723 

.11 

.09 

Cincinnati  Commercial 

Tribune  (S)  726,339 

.14 

.12 

Cincinnati  Enquirer 

(M  &  S)  5c.  53,000 

.14 

.12 

Cleveland  Leader  (S)*106,593  i 

.15 

Cleveland  News  <E)  *112,888 

.18 

.16 

Combination  L.  &  N.. 219, 481  ^ 

'  .30 

.20 

Cleveland  Leader  (M)  *76,550 

.13 

Cleveland  News  (E)*112,888 

1 

.  -18 

.16 

Combination  L.  &  N,,  189, 438  1 

1  .27 

.23 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

(M)  131,430 

.18 

.16 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

(S)  174,867 

.21 

.19 

Columbus  Dispatch (E)  75,077 

.10 

.09 

Columbus  Dispatch  (.S)  71,832 

.10 

.09 

Da.vton  Herald  (E)  *»  22.114 

.05 

.035 

Dayton  Journal  (MS)  22,430 

.05 

.035 

'•Combination  (M&E),  6c.  per  line. 

oo  noo  OT  n. 


Dayton  Journal  (S) 

22,000 

.07 

.045 

Dayton  News  (E I 

32,014 

.045 

.045 

Dayton  News  (S) 

East  Liverpool 

18,443 

.03 

.03 

Tribune  ( M ) 

*5,666 

.0115 

.01 

Findlay  Republican  (M) 

5,496 

.0093 

.0093 

Lima  News  (E) 

9,322 

.02 

.0157 

Mansfleld  News  (E) 

7,631 

.019 

.019 

Marlon  Daily  Star  (E) 
Newark  Amerlcan- 

7,089 

.0129 

.0129 

Trlbiine  (E) 

5,560 

.0085 

.0085 

Piqiia  Dally  Call  (E) 
Portsmouth  Daily 

4,119 

.0072 

.0072 

Times  (El 

8,377 

.015 

.015 

Sandusky  Register  (M) 
Springfleld  News 

4,721 

.0093 

.0093 

(E  &  S) 

12,224 

.02 

.02 

Steubenville  Gazette(E) 

3.570 

.0143 

.0071 

Tole<Io  Blade  (E) 
Youngstown  Telegram 

50.182 

.11 

.09 

(E)  * 

Y'onngstawn  Vindicator 

15,728 

.03 

.03 

(E) 

Youngstown  Vindicator 

18,014 

.03 

.03 

(S) 

15,034 

.03 

.03 

Zanesville  Signal  (E)  710,000 
Zanesville  Times- 

.02 

.02 

Recorder  { M )  * 

15,281 

.025 

.025 

Totals,  1.: 

:46.3S8 

2.1870 

1.8274 

trulillsliers'  statement. 

♦A.  B.  C.  statement. 

Other  ratings.  April.  1916. 


The  revenue  from  these  sources  is  tremendous.  From  Carriage  and 
Wagon  Materials  it  is  ^^159,892,547.  From  Stoves  and  Furnaces  it  is 
$78,853,323.  From  Cash  Registers  it  is  $23,708,326. 


Local  Retail  Advertising 


Shows  the  way  for  the  best  results  on  the  part  of 

National  Advertisers 


Figures  reflecting  the  use  of  space  in  New  York  evening  newspapers  by  the  sixteen  leading 
retailers, 


B.  Altman  &  Co. 

Arnold  Constable  &  Co. 
Best  &  Co. 
Bloomingdale  Bros. 
Bonwit  Teller 


Gimbel  Brothers 
J.  B.  Greenhut  &  Co. 
Hearn  &  Co. 

Lord  &  Taylor 
James  McCreery  &  Co. 
John  Wanamaker 


R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 
Oppenheim  Collins 
Saks  &  Co. 

Franklin  Simon  &  Co. 
Stern  Bros. 


during  month  of  September  1916  and  1915: 


1916 

1915 

1916 

1915 

Globe . . . , 

. . . .202,582 

169,489 

Journal . 

...140,105 

182,863 

Mail . 

. . . .199,019 

141,303 

Telegram . . . 

...  77,807 

73,922 

Sun . 

....173,995 

162,010 

Post . 

...  64,318 

72,473 

World  . . . 

....157,379 

196,949 

Post  Office  Circulation  Statements  of  New  York’s  Evening  Newspapers  of  October  1st, 
Each  Year  Since  1912: 


1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

Globe . 

....134,041 

148,322 

185,471 

187,429 

210,991 

Mail . 

. . . .132,205 

130,306 

157,044 

159,520 

159,690 

Sun . 

....  99,170 

105,525 

122,763 

155,009 

171,247 

World . 

....387,740 

357,069 

386,505 

403,787 

404,358 

Journal  . 

. . . .707,622 

725,365 

797,477 

782,249 

816,597 

Telegram  .  .  .  . 

. . .  .158,018 

172,683 

220,453 

223,848 

218,463 

Post . 

....*27,540 

*27,316 

18,513 

20,598 

20,477 

Now  Over 

200,000 


CHICAGO 
Tribune  Bldg. 


The  New  York  Globe 


O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 

Special  Representatives 


Member 
A.  B.  C. 


NEW  YORK 
Brunswick  Bldg. 


Tbe  Nation  Presi,  Inc.,  20  Vese;  St.,  N.  Y.  ‘ 


